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A LIFE AT STAKE. 
By Leon Lewis. 
——_@——— 


CHAPTER XVII. 
Oh, sunny love! 
Crown'd with fresh flow’ring May, 
Breath like the Indian clove, 
Byes like the dawn of day, 
Oh, sunny love! 
Frances A. Butler. 

Durtne the two or three days succeeding the 
events narrated in the preceding chapter Sir Allyn 
Dare kept his own rooms, being prostrated by a low, 
nervous fever, which without being dangerous 
demanded all the care and attention his devoted 
daughter could bestow. During this time Miss 
Arsdale kept her own apartments, not wishing to 
meet the unwelcome guest of the family, and Ther- 
well was left to his own resources. He took his 
meals alone, went over the estate again and again, 
visited the adjoining farms, and, under cover of 
darkness, sought another interview with the land- 
lord of the Dare Arms. It is scarcely necessary to 
say that the strange seamstress, Mrs. Amry, kept a 
vigilant watch upon all his movements, without 
being seen, and without endangering her position at 
Edenconrt. 

On the morning of the fourth day the baronet was 
sufficiently recovered to assume his dressing-gown, 
and to seat himself by one of his windows, from 
which he could look out upon the lawn, river, and 
woodland. It wasa charming morning, warm and 
bright with the genial sunshine of the declining 
month. The trees'had never before looked to him 
so green and abundant in their foliage, and the 
lawn had never before appeared so smooth and 
velvety. Ho sighed as he looked, and thought, in 
his own heart, that had it not been for this princely 
heritage his daughter might have been free to wed 
wom she would, and her future might have been 
fajr and cloudless. 

“Better I had been a peasant!” he murmured, 
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[LADY CHELLIS’S VISIT TO HAWK'S NEST. } 


tears overflowing his eyes, and his worn features 
working with emotion. ‘ Better Iide had been born a 
peasant’s Child. She might then have been happy.” 

He strove to hide his agitation by an uncon- 
cerned demeanour, as the door opened, and his 
daughter entered, bearing a small silver tray laden 
with tempting delicacies. 

The young girl’s face was grave, but still bright 
and resolute. Her dark, magnetic eyes had in their 
depths a tinge of grief, but her manner was 
cheerful. She had not spent her time in useless 
repining, but in busy thought and continued 
action. She had not relinquished all hope of free- 
ing her father and herself from the hateful bonds 
imposed by their enemy. She was too brave to 
accept without resistance the fate that Therwell de- 
sired to force upon her, and this very determination 
to resist gave a spirited curve to her red lips and an 
elasticity to her soft step, that prevented anyone 
from dreaming of the sorrow that lay heavy at her 
heart. It was remarkable that all her cares and 
anxieties had failed to blunt her delicate feminine 
tastes, and that her attire was as carefully ar- 
ranged now as in happier days. Her pale-hued dress 
was enlivened at the throat by a knot of bright scarlet 
ribbon, and among her loose golden-tinted curls 
nestled a bit of scarlet verbena. 

Shoe approached her father with a gentle, gliding 
movement, deposited the salver upon a small table at 
his elbow, and said, with assumed lightness : 

“Here is your breakfast, papa. You must eat 
something this morning. You have played the her- 
mit several days, and it is time to change the réle. 
See what I have brought you!” 

The baronet’s lips quivered as ho looked at her 
face, (and, without speaking, he turned away his 
head. 

“ Nonsense, papa,” said the maiden, with a pretty 
assumption of authority. ‘Iam your doctor, and I 
strictly forbid all downheartedness. I can’t allow 
tears and gloom. Dyar father,” she added, gravely and 
tenderly, taking one of his thin hands in hers, and 
stroking it softly and almost unconsciously, “I need 
all my strength for the task before me. Do not un- 











nerve me by your sadness. Have faith in the Pro- 
vidence that has shielded us hitherto. I do not 
despair. I shall even be hopeful, if you will have 
confidence in me, and try to live for my sake!” 

“T have been selfish in my grief,” said Sir Allyn, 
struggling with himself,“ but my grief has been for 
you, my darling, not for myself. 1f Icould only bear 
the suffering myself I could be brave too, but to see 
your young life blighted, to know that your heart has 
gone out in a vain love for one who is as dear to me 
as a son, to know that you must be wedded te 
one you cannot respect, and whom you must loathe 
—it is this that agonizes my heart and deprives 
me of all power of self-control.” 

There were sudden tears in Ilde’s eyes as she 
listed to his impassioned words, but her voice was low 
and sweet as she answered : 

“But, papa darling; did I not say that I have not 
given up all hope? I have a month of freedom 
granted me, and what may I not do in a month ? 
Let me tell you my plans, whilo you take your 
breakfast.” 

She drew the table between them, poured the 
fragrant coffee from the tiny silver coffee-pot, ap 
portioning the sugar and cream with a dainty, house 
wifely air that brought a fleeting smile to her father’s 
lips, carved for him a tempting morsel of broiled 
chicken, and served him with a grace that gave « 
charm to the repast. To please her more than to 
gratify his weakened appetite, Sir Allyn ate whatever 
she offered him, his face growing brighter under her 
infectious cheerfulness. 

“Now, papa,”’ said Ildo as he sipped his coffee 
“Jet us talk about this Therwell. Do you know 
anything about him beside the fact that he was 
grandpapa’s secretary? Do you know anything o! 
his history ?” 

“T don’t know that I do,” returned Sir Allyn, 
doubtfully. “I have always supposed that he 
was the son of a poor gentleman. When he first 
came to Edencourt, twelve or thirteen years ago, | 
heard him onee say that he wasa widower. Beyond 
that I know nothing about him.” 

“ You do not know where he has spent his time 
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——a ee — 
during the past ten years, I suppose ?” said the 
maiden, abstractedly. 

“He said that he had been engaged in trade in 
Hamburg. But why do you ask such questions, 
Ilde? Hew would it benefit us if we knew his entire 
history ?” 

“I will tell you, papa,” replied the young girl, her 
face glowing with earnestness. ‘‘ While I have been 
attending upon you during your illness my thoughts 
have been busy planning an escape from the bonds 
of this man. I do not like him—I have net 
liked him from the moment I first beheld him, 
and before I knew his claim upon me. My instinct 
warned me that he was a-bad man, a man who would 
scruple at nothing to further his plans.” 

“Your instinct warned you aright, Ilde, as is 
proved by his conduct towards me.” 

“‘Sucha man must have had a past careerin keeping 
with his present,” declared Ilde. ‘“ His wickedness 
cannot be the result of impulse. His quiet waiting for 
ten years to pass before the completion of his revenge 
shows a persistency in cruelty and wrong-doing. I 
do not believe that his life has been spent in good 
deeds, and that his only crime is that he is acting 
against us. In short, father, it has occurred to me 
again and again that during his life he may have 
been guilty of some crime that would make him 
liable to punishment at the hands of the law.” - 

“T think it very likely,” said Sir Allyn, thought- 
fully. 

“TfI could get hold of some such fact I could 
compel him to relinquish his claim, and leave us in 
peace.” 
arr But we have nomeans of learning anything of his 
past,” said the baronet, despondently. “1f he has ever 
committed a crime he has been cautious enough to 
hide it completely. But I do not believe that 
he has,” he added. “The more I think of it the 
more improbable it seems. He is cold and cautious, 
not at all the sort of man to be betrayed into wrong- 
doing.” 

Iide’s countenang® fell slightly, but her composure 
was not seriously disturbed. 

“T have considered all that,” she said. “But 
these cold and cautious natures sometimes over- 
reach themselves. I have given up all hope of un- 
ravelling his history, unless I gain some clue by an 
advertisement ina London paper. How would it 
do to advertize boldly, and offer a handsome reward 
to anyene who could prove a serious charge against 
Vincent Therwell?” 

The baronet shook his head. 

“ He would know who published such an advertise- 

ment, and it would but bring down a fear/ul fate upon 
me. 
“T have a better idea,” said Ide, refilling her 
father’s cup. “ He has two accomplices in his league 
against you. One is Hoadley, of the Dare Arms. I 
know what he is—a gross, avaricious man, who cares 
only for gain. I do not believe he could be won 
from his fidelity to Therwell; nevertheless, I shall 
try it, and see.” 

“It will do no good to see him. I have pleaded 
and promised, but his heart is harder than stone. 
He believes it to be more to his interest to work 
against me.” 

“Still, I will see him,” said Ide, quietly. “It is 
probable that I may fail with him, but I shall have 
the satisfaction of knowing ‘hat I tried to succeed. 
Do you know anything about the other witness, 
Shawcross?” 

“Nothing, except that he used to live in Eden- 
ville, with his family. He had a wifo and child. 
They came here from West Hoxton when the child 
was quite young. He was my father’s nurse in his 
last mess. As I told you the other day, he had a 
roving disposition, and, as I paid him a large sum of 
money,” here Sir Allyn coloured and hesitated, “he 
put his plans into execution, and went off, I know 
not where.” 

“Did he take his family ?” 

“No, he deserted his wife, leaving her penniless. 
She went back to her parents at West Hoxton, and I 
have heard that she resumed her maiden name. She 
soon after died.” 

“What became of her child?” 

“She was taken to live with a young lady who 
had been her foster-sister.” 

Iide became abstracted and thoughtful. 

“You probably know the name taken by the de- 
serted wife, papa. You would naturally have taken 
an interest in everything that pertained to each of 
these witnesses upon whom your vé ry life de- 
pended ?” 

“ You are right, dear. _I sometimes thought that 
Shawcross might have proved merciful if I had ap- 
pealed to him rightly. After his disappearance I 
tried to get track of him, but failed. I presume he 
is dead, or settled in some distant country. I know 
a great deal about his family. The maiden name of 

is wife was Thomas. She called her daughter 
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Ellen Thomas. This daughter lives with a young 
lady to whom her mother was nurse. The young 
lady is a daughter of the late Admiral Wilmer, 
of whom -you have, often heard me speak. ‘He 
died insane, about a year after the death of his 
wife, to whom he was greatly attached. I have 
heard that the daughter is also insane.” 

“You told-me about the Wilmers one day when 
we passed that pretty little place near the river,” 
replied Ilde, “ but I did not dream then that I should 
ever be glad te hear of that poor young lady again. 
I wonder if the girl, Ellen Thomas, knows anything 
of the whereabouts of her father,” added Ide, 
musingly. 

“Tt is quite possible. But why do you ask ?” 

“ Perhaps, if we could find him, Shawcross might 
be induced to do you justice, father. He might be 
persuaded to betray Therwell and Hoadley. Iam con- 
vinced that they have formed a conspiracy against 
you, and one of the three might provea traitor tothe 
rest. We would pay him well, premise him safety, 
and use his confession to subdue the others,” and 
Ilde’s tone grew quick and hopeful. “ I must see this 
girl, papa, and learn if he be living, and if so, where 
he is. But, first, Iwill visit Hoadley, and then I must 
try to procure that paper which Therwell left at 
Oakshaw. Even if one of the accomplices were to 
betray Therwell, he might defy us while that paper 
remains in existence. Cheer up, father. Rely on 
me, and hope for the best!” 

She set aside the now neglected tray, and drew 
nearer to Sir Allyn, whose lips formed themselves 
into a wan smile. 

“ Little comforter!” he said, weaving his fingers 
among her loose curls, and speaking ina fond, proud 
tone. “You have already cheered me greatly. 
There is hope for us yet, Ilde. Do whatever you 
think best. You have my approval for all your ac- 
tions. Go to @aksiaw, if you wish, but take Kate 
Arsdale anda servant With you. Therweil can sup- 
pose you to be in attendance upon me during your 
absence. Make what terms you can with Hoadley, 
or with Shawcross, if you cam find him. I wish I 
could battle for you, my darling, but since I cannot 
I will assist you to battle for yourself.” 

“Thanks, dear papa,” returned Ide, almost gaily, 
as she kissed him. “The matter is so far settled 
then. You are.not to be- anxious nor troubled about 
me, whatever I may do. I will go to Edenville 
immediately, and see Hoadley. I will takea gentle 
stroll through the park to the village, as I have done 
before, and stop at the Dare Arms to rest. There 
will be nothing unusual in such an action, and even 
Therwell could scarcely suspect my motive!” 

She arose as she concluded, made a few more en- 
couraging observations, and then retired to her own 
rooms to prepare her out-of-doors toilet. A black 
silk jacket, and a broad-brimmed hat to shade. her 
face from the sun, were the only additions necessary 
to hercostume, and these additions effected she lef: 
the mansion, and set out for the village. 

Anxious to avoid an encounter with Therwell, 
whom she believed to be upon the terrace, she has- 
tened into the friendly shade of the park, and walked 
on towards Edenville, her bosom the battle-ground 
of conflicting thoughts. 

Her father had not told her that. Lord Tressilian 
had confessed his love for her, but. her delicate intui- 
tions had assured her that the young viscount re- 
garded her with a feeling stronger than friendship, 
short.as had been their renewed acquaintance. It 
may be that some thought of this ardent young 
lover was mingled with her earnest desire to be 
freed from the claims of Therwell, but if it were so 
the thought was unacknowledged even to her own 
heart. But, as she neared the lake, beside which she 
had recently encountered Lord Tressilian, a soft 
colour flushed her cheeks, a brighter light shone in 
her mild eyes, and a faint smile flitted over her mouth 
—all evoked by the memory of him between whom 
and herself she believed an impassable barrier to 
have arisen. 

Suddenly the colour, the light and the smile 
deepened, as she paused near the edge of the water 
and beheld the object of her thoughts seated upon 
the opposite bank, gazing dreamily and sadly in the 
direction whence she had come. 

He beheld her at the same moment, and, ‘with a 
bounding step and a smiling face, came towards her. 
He did not fail to mark, with a lover's keen sight, the 
gentle tokens of her pleasure at meeting him again, 
and he greeted her with a kind of passionate tender- 
ness that surprised and pleased her. 

“Dear Ilde,” he said, holding the hand she had 
extended to him, “I have kaunted this spot every 
day since our last meeting here. I think I should 
have called at Edencourt if I had not met you to-day.” 

“ Papa has been ill,” said the maiden, gently with- 
drawing her hand. “I have not left the house since 
ep bar as He was taken ill directly after your visit 
| to him!” 





Lord Tressilian expressed his regret that his ¢a}} 
had had such an unpleasant effect, and then his dark 
bright face glowed with love and tenderness as }, 
said : 

“T told your father, Ide, that_I love you, and] 
begged him to allow me to settle the demands 
Therwell, and to permit me to guard you as my 
wife. He refused me, but I will not/accept that y¢- 
fusal. It is for you to say whom you will marry. 
You know, Ilde, that I have always loved you; yoy 
know that I cannot live without you. Can you no: 
love me in return?” 

He paused in his passionate pleading as he saw 
the maiden’s face grow pale, and her eyes become 
full of inexpressible sadness. 

“Do not ask me, Gay,” shesaid.. “I am not freo 
to love——” 

“So Sir Allyn told me, but no try debt shall 
come between you and me, my 4 g- Iwill give 
this Therwell everything 1 own, I -will mortga: 
every bit of land in my possession, and he shall hay. 
Edencourt. We will have youth and love, and I wil! 
work for my darling. Say, Ide,” and his voice was 
painfully eager,*“‘say that you love me, and tha: 
if you can you will marry me.” 

Ilde hesitated, then she faltered unconsciously th, 
answer he craved. 

His dark face beamed with joy,and he stole ono 
arm around her waist, holding her to his heart 
She essayed to loosen herselffrom his clasp, but | 
detained her almost fiercely, yet tenderly, exciain- 
ing: 

“No,no. You are mine, Ilde, by your own con- 
fession of love. I will not give you up. I have ». 
right to care for you, to shield you, to love you 
Oh, my darling, I had feared that you were willing 
to marry that Therwell, and that you-cared not fo: 
me. Let him plan and plot now—he shall not hay 
you! Look up at me, lide! Let me read your sou! 
through your eyes !” 

The maiden obeyed, and the young viscoun 
looked with lover-like rapture into their clear hazv' 
depths, in which were revealed a world of purity, of 
goodness and self-sacrifice. He saw love there too 
and when he had finished the delicious scrutiny ho 
ss a long kiss upon her brow—a caress that 

de returned, forgetting everything but that she 
Joved and was beloved. 

But the next moment memory reasserted itself, 
and she said, halfjfrightened : 

“Let me go, Gay. I cannotbe your wife. I musi 
marry Therwell——” 

“You must not, you mean,” interposed Lord Tres- 
silian, with a smile. ‘“ Did I not say that we would 
give him everything, dear Ilde, except our hapypi- 
ness ?” 

“ You don’t understand, Gay ;” and the girl stood 
a little aside, with paling face and downcast eyes. 
“Tt—it is not. a paltry debt that papa owes. | 
thought you understood it better. I know I can 
confide in you, but I dare not tell papa’s secret. | 
have but partly guessed it myself. But it is not a 
debt. Money would not satisfy Therwell. He wants 
me!” 

“But he shall not have you, dear Iide. Such a 
marriage could not happen in a Christian land 
I would forbid the banns myself,” cried the viscount, 
impetuously. 

“Can you not understand, Gay, dear Gay?” said 
Tide, ina broken voice. “Papa is afraid of Ther- 
well, who has it in his power to crush us with shame 
and disgrace. It is no question of money or land. 
Papa has offered him Edencourt, if he would re- 
lease me, but he refused. Therwell says papa did 
a wrong thing once, and he has witnesses to prove 
it. You understand,” she added, in a kind of 
frightened whisper, with a glance around, as if 
fearful of being overheard—“ papa’s lifeis at stake! 

Lord ‘Tressilian was uncomfortably impressed 
with her manner, but he shook off his conviction of 
the truth of her words, exclaiming : 

“ Your father, Ilde,.is nervous, and in ill health 
You must not permit yourself to be deluded by his 
sickly fancies, or by anything that Therwell tells you. 
I see now more clearly than before that you need 
a protector, and I will be that protector. I daresay 
that Therwell has some hold upon Sir Allyn. Ile 
may know of some youthful error, for Sir Allyn was 
very wild once, but it is too preposterous to believe 
that your father could have committed a crime. 
Why everybody knows that he is as gentle as 6 
woman. Therwell ought to have someone like me 
to deal with him. If necessary-I would relinquish 
to him everything I have, save the merest pittance. 
Whatever his claim is, money should satisfy it.” 

lide shook her head, but she could not tell her 
lover the suspicions she entertained as.to the nature 
of the bond between Sir Allyn and Therwell. Not 
even to Lord Tressilian, for whom she had just con- 
fessed her love, could she reveal what she knew and 





suspected. _He might not believe in her father's in- 
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nocence, he might fancy there was something in 
this claim that had never been contested by the 
baronet, and he would surely condemn Sir Allyn’s 
weakness in having allowed his enemy to maintain 
a hold upon him during so many years. She, there- 
fore, wisely kept silence as to what she knew, and 
said: 

“L have hopes of outwitting Therwell, dear Gay. 
Iie has two accomplices, and I am going to try to 
purchase their assistance. So do nothing in our 
behalf until I tell you that I have failed.” 

“Can I not assist you in your plans?” 

“T think not.. There is.a paper to be procured, 
put I had better go for that myself. I will not hesi- 
tate to call upon you if I need your aid, And, 
Gay,” she added, with heightening colour, “you 
must not consider that we are engaged. I cannot 
promise to marry you without I have papa’s ap- 
proval, and until the dark cloud that overshadows 
us now is dispelled !”” 

The young viscount acceded to this condition, be- 
lieving that he could readily dispel the cloud by 
filling the pockets of Therwell from his own coffers. 

“ Be itso then, dearIlde,” he said. “Thereneed be 
no formal engagement between us, for I -have had the 
assurance of your love, and you know that I love 
you. My life shall be devoted to the task of 
clearing away the shadows that have enveloped 
your home, and of making your future life glad. Lam 
going home now tolook over my accounts and see ex- 
actly what I can offer Therwell. I have not ex- 
amined my father’s affairs since his death, but I 
wilido so immediately. You shall not battle alone 
with this villain, my darling. You have need of 
my strong arm and ready purse.” 

He smiled.encouyagingly and pressed her hand to 
his lips. Fora moment longer they stood convers- 
ing, and then they separated with hopeful hearts 
—Ilde to visit the Dare Arms and. endeavour 
to come to favourable terms with Hoadley, and Lord 
‘Tressilian to look over his father’s neglected affairs 
and learn how much money he could command to 
purchase. the silence and absence of Sir Allyn’s 
enemy, 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
Hail, independence, hail! heaven's next best gift 
To that of life, and an immortal soul! 
The life of life that to the banquet high 
And sober meal gives taste; to the bow'd roof 
Fair dream'd repose, and to the cottage charms. 
Thomson. 

Lapy CHExuts had now assumed her rightful posi- 
tion as mistress of her own household, and her enemies 
were paralyzed by the promptness and energy with 
which she had acted. 

That her servants believed in her complete sanity 
was evident by the, hearty rejoi¢ings over her sup- 
posed recovery, and by the earnest sympathy and 
affection they expressed for the lovely young lady 
who would henceforth reign over them in place of 
Mr. Wilmer and the ex-governess. 

The latter had always borne herself towards the 
servants of the, establishment as their future mis- 
tress, and her rule had been so very far from mild that 
they all rejoiced at her sudden downfall. 

The butler was the strongest adherent of his 
young migtress, and constituted himself her cham- 
pion. His influence was sufficient to procure for 
her the hearty .support of all his subordinates, 
and to check unseemly gossiping with regard to the 
mysterious marriage and the unknown husband. 

Lady Chellis thus found her position all that she 
could desire, and with a lightened heart and increas- 
ing courage she set herself to arranging her pecuniary 
affairs, thus establishing her complete independence 
of Mr. Wilmer. 

At the very outset, however, she felt disheartened 
by the doubts and suspicions as to the identity of her 
husband evoked by her late guardian, and she felt 
it necessary to her peace of mind and future hap- 
piness to know beyond all doubt exactly whom she 
had wedded, and to whose name she had a right in 
case of a contest with Mr. Wilmer. 

It would have been natural, she acknowledged 
to herself, that the young spendthrift to whom she 
ad proposed marriage should have assumed a name 
in order to conceal his own. To know the exact 
iruth became, therefore, her first object. 

_ Accordingly the. morning subsequent.to her mar- 
Tage and assumption of authority at home she at- 
tired herself plainly, and, in company with her maid, 
fet wit for Hawk’s Nest, to satisfy her doubts in 
vl way or the other. 

Mtv, Wilmer had not made his appearance before 
her departure, and Mrs. Barrat:chose to remain in 
her own room. Lady Chellis gave directions to 
the butler with regard:te his actions in the event of 
her uncle attempting to usurp her authority during 
Ler absence, and was then driven to the station in 





the elegant brougham purchased by Mr. Wilmer for 
his own use. 

She did not desire that her late guardian.should be 
made aware of her journey, or of the doubts she 
had entertained respecting Sir Hugh, so she de- 
termined to change her course at some point upon 
the road, and thus mislead him should he attempt 
to trace her. 

West Hoxton, the village nearest the country 
home in which most of her life had been passed, 
appeared to her the most favourable point, since it 
would be supposed that she had gone to prepare for 
a residence theres 

Procuring tickets for West Hoxton, she proceeded 
thither with Nelly, but, instead of stopping there, 
she purchased return tickets to the village nearest 
Hawk’s Nest, and continued her journey almost, 
without any delay. 

Arrived at her destination, she hired a vehicle at 
the station, and drove immediately to the ancient 
home of the baronet’s family. 

The reader has been informed through the com-: 
munication of the worthy Porrocks to his young 
master of the particulars of the young bride’s visit to 
Hawk's Nest, but the butler little imagined with what 
emotion the veiled lady listened to his tales of Sir 
Hugh’s goodness, bravery, and wildness, nor with 
what joy and gratitude she gazed upon the pictured 
semblance of Sir Hugh in the portrait-gallery. 

She recognized the resemblance to her husband at 
the first glance. The blue eyes that had sought to 
look into her face beneath its thick veil, the fair and 
noble countenance, the womanly mouth—all these had 
their counterpart upon the canvas, and imher joy she 


could haye kissed each separate feature with bless-' 


ings and thanksgivings. 

Uniil that moment shevdid not. know how much 
she had feared to find a different portrait. She 
gazed at it through her veil until a thick mist of 
tears shrouded her eyes, and then she brushed the 
mist away, and looked again, her heart quickening 
its pulsations as the pictured eyes seemed to smile 
upon her in recognition. - 


“Tt is he, my lady,” whispered Nelly, who had 


shared her mistress’s fears, and who was enraptured 
at discovering how vain they had been. “I should 
know that face anywhere. He is as handsome as a 
king.” 

Lady Chellis did not appear to hear the remark, 
but with rapt gaze continued to survey the portrait. 
At length she aroused herself from her dreamy 
trance, and encouraged the wondering Porrocks to 
talk of his young master, listening so attentively 


that it was no wonder that the butler wove a little’ 


romance in his own mind, the leading idea .of which 
was that the young lady had fallen in love with 
Sir Hugh, who was indifferent to her. 

When, at last, she turned away from the picture 


Porrocks offered to show her the mansion, and she! 


followed his guidance, taking a strange plea- 
sure in walking through the grand old rooms, with 
their carved ceilings, and reflecting that Sir Hugh 
had often sat by those quaint windows, or had 
lounged in those old-fashioned chairs. 

A wild impulse seized her, when she had seen 
everything, and was about to depart, to solicit an 
interview with Miss Chellis, of whom Porrocks had 
several times spoken, and confide in her her strange 
history, the story of her marriage, and her present 
friendlessness. But she remembered how long she 
had been reported insane, and reflected that Miss 


Chellis was very old and would probably become dan- | 


gerously excited, fancying she wasscheming or a luna- 
tic. 
she could not own to another by what means her 
marriage had been brought about. Her maidenly 
delicacy revolted at the thought of com:esaing that 
she had proposed the marriage, and had ¢ven paid 
her bridegroom for his consent. 

Indignant with herself that she’had for a moment 
thought of confiding in Miss Chellis, she re-entered 
her cah, followed by Nelly, and was driven back to 
the village, where she arrived just in time to catch 
the desired train. She then proceeded to. London, 
by way of West Hoxton, arriving in town at a late 
hour of the evening. 

The carriage was in waiting for her at the station, 
asign that Mr. Wilmer had not retrieved his lost 
position, and she hastened home at once. As sho 
alighted at the door she observed that the house 
was brilliantly illuminated from attic to basement, as 
if a grand party were in progress, and, with some 
misgivings, she ran up. the steps, Nelly at her side. 
Before she could knock the door swung open, and 
she entered the hall, finding herself between a doublo 


row of servants, who had assembled, under charge of. 


the butler and housekeeper, to do honour to her re- 
turn. 

It was a pleasant surprise to her to see those rows 
of honest, welcoming faces, and to find that the illu- 
mination was in her honour. Shethrew aside her cum- 


|| travel. 


Besides, and here perhaps lay the chief reason, , 


-that rejoiced in her smiles. 





brous veil, and, with a beaming face and tremulous 
voice, thanked her attendants for their faithfulness to 
her, and promised them her enduring friendship 
She looked as if some great joy had come to he: 
since her departure, and the expression of he: 
countenance had in it a tenderness that, while they 
failed to comprehend it, appealed to each humblo 
heart. 

Having thanked them all, and spokena few kindly 
words, Lady Chellis entered her drawing-room, 
whither she was followed by the steward and house 
keeper, who desired to report tho progress of affairs 
during her absence. 

“Mr. Wilmer has been in the library all day with 
Mrs. Barrat,” declared Watkins, “and i know they’ve 
been plottin’ against you, miss. This morning Mr 
Wilmer sent for me, and I went tohim. He asked 
what you had done, where you were, and how 
the servants felt towards you, and what they thought 
of him. Thenhe said that you were crazy, and migh! 
do us all a mischief. He offered me anything } 
might ask if I would stand by him, but I told him 
‘at I had served the old admiral from my boyhood 
an’ I wasn’t going to desert his daughter. Then he 
rose right up, and, says he, you are discharged, you 
ungrateful rascal. But I answered I-wouldn’t tak: 
my discharge from anyone but my mistress. They 
he ordered me out, and sent for Mrs. Wilks.” 

“He said about the same to me as to Watkins, 
said the housekeeper. “He asked me to name any 
price I chose, and he would give it to me. But I 
told him that my young mistress had been wronged 
long enough, and I should stand by her, money or nu 
money. Mrs. Barrat reproached me, but I wouldn't 
hear a word she said. Thén Mr. Wilmer got angry, 
and discharged me and all the servants on the spot 
Mrs. Barrat said that that was wrong, and that the 
servants would talk, so he said that things were to 
remain as they are at present. He took dinner 
as usual in the dining-room, and is now in tl 
library.” 

“Very well. I will not seo him until morning. |! 
thank you both for your devotion to me. I cannot 
say more to-night, for I am tired from my journey.” 

But she had said enough, with her winning smile 
and gentle courtesy, amply to repay them for all they 
had done in her behalf, and, pleased and charmed, 
the two retired. A moment later Mrs, Wilks 
returned with a porcelain basin nearly filled with 
perfumed water, and with a dainty towel thrown 
over her arm. 

“Tf you please, miss,” she said, witha smile, “ you 
are too tired to go upstairs. Let me bathe your face 
and hands here.” 

She gently removed her mistress’s bonnet and 
assisted her to remove from her attire the dust of 
Then, with a gentle touch, she bathed he 
small white hands, noticing the wedding-ring upon the 
marriage-finger. This self-imposed task accom- 
plished, she again retired, and the ex-steward came 
in her place. . 

“T thought you might come home hungry, miss,” 
he said, “and so had a little supper prepared for you 
in the third drawing-room. It is pleasanter there 
than in the dining-room.” 

Lady Chellis arose, and, smiling her gratification 
at his thoughtfulness, proceeded down the long vista. 
of the drawing-rooms, until she arrived at.the third, 
which was divided from the second only by a velvet 
curtain. 

It was a charming room, bright with lamp-light 
and fire-light, redolent with the fragrance of many 
hot-house flowers, and warmed by the small, genial 
fire that was very pleasant at that hour. In the 
centre of the room, under the glittering chandelier, 
stood a little round table, covered with the snowiest. 
of damask cloths, and a pretty little silver téte-d-téte 
service, some dishes of Sévres fit for the table of an 
empress, and a repast fit for an epicure. 

This last attention completed the pleasantness of 
her return, It was sweet, after all her years of im 
prisonment, to be the object of affectionate care and 
to feel that there were hearts, even though humble, 
Her newly acquired 
freedom became more than ever precious in her eyes 
now that she had the prospect of a happy home. 
She rewarded the ex-steward with a bright smile, 
and he saw that her eyes were filled with tears 
Then with a sweet gaiety she made Nelly sit at the 
table with her, treating her foster-sister and humble 
friend as an equal, a condescension which the maid 
was too well bred to abuse. 

Watkins waited at table himself, delighted to hea: 
the laughter of his young mistress—laughter that 
he had not heard for years, and which now spran;; 
unconsciously from a hopeful, happy heart. He 
watched her affectionately, tracing in her lovely face 
a resemblance to the rugged features of his beloved 
admiral, and wondering that he could ever have ac 
cepted Mr. Wilmer’s assertion that sho had lost her 
reason. He abused himself mentally for not sus- 
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pecting the truth before and freeing her from her 

edious imprisonment, and only succeeded in regaining 
his own good will by vowing that he would watch 
over her and shield her from any of the wicked ma- 
chinations of which he believed Mr. Wilmer capable. 

The repast was at length concluded and Lady 
Chellis returned to the principal drawing-room, 
where, in company with her own thoughts and the 
unobtrusive Nelly, she spent an hour. She then 
retired to her newly chosen room for the night, and 
her departure was the signal for extinguishing the 
many lights throughout the dwelling. 

It was not strange perhaps after the events of the 
day that Lady Chellis’s slumbers were haunted that 
night by a pair of smiling blue eyes, set in a fair, 
noble face, nor that she dreamed of a manly voice 
whispering words of love in her ears. But it was 
rather strange that when she awakened in the morn- 
ing she regretted the brevity of her dream and 
sighed, blushed, and murmured to herself: 

“ Yes, heis noble. He might have given a false 
name, but he would not. It is something to be the 
wife of such a handsome, fine young man, even if 
he is never to know who I am. He has generous 
impulses, for he saved the life of his butler’s son 
once at the risk of his own. He has a grand heart. 
1 wish though he were not so wild. I wonderif he were 
ever to discover me,” and the colour here deepened 
and came in and out of her cheeks like a frightened 
bird at its covert, “if he would despise me and deem 
me unwomanly. But he shall never, never know!” 
she added, energetically. “Iam glad I can divide 
my fortune with him. With that, after a time, he 
can procure a divorce from his unknown bride and 
marry someone whom he will love.” 

She grew pale as she uttered the last words ; 
her hands trembled, and she sighed again, more 
heavily than before. 

With a painfully abstracted look she finished her 
toilet, scarcely noticing her attendant, but when she 
descended to the breakfast-room she was quiet and 
self-composed. She took her place at the head of the 
table, Nelly at her right hand, and had nearly com- 
pleted her repast when Mr. Wilmer entered. He 
was soon followed by the ex-governess. 

The two confederates had concluded that they 
must preserve a calm demeanour, notwithstanding 
the desperate state of their fortunes, if they would re- 
trieve what they had lost, and both exhibited to- 
wards Adah a pitying, soothing tone, as if they 
were humouring an insane fancy in the hope of 
curing it. Mr. Wilmer addressed several remarks to 
his niece, to which she replied very briefly and with 
a chilling hauteur. Mrs. Barrat did not venture to 
speak, and appeared to breathe more freely when 
Lady Chellis made a sign to Nelly and arose to 
retire. 

“ Mr. Wilmer,” said the young lady, pausing be- 
side her chair, “I should like to see you alone in 
the drawing-room as soon as you have breakfasted. 
I will await you there.” 

Her uncle replied that he would soon join her, 
and with a cold inclination of her head Lady 
Chellis withdrew, being escorted to the door by 
the butler, who in his anxiety to treat his young 
mistress with becoming respect and to annoy her re- 
lative, rather exaggerated his attentions, bowing very 
profoundly again and again, even after she had 
passed out. 

Nelly of eourse accompanied her mistress to the 
drawing-room. She was the only tried friend Lady 
Chellis had in the whole world. She had com- 
forted her in her imprisonment, had cheered her 
with hopes of future freedom, had assisted her to 
escape, had personated her in her first absence, and 
had been a witness to her marriage. She had en- 

red herself to Miss Wilmer by her uniform de- 

tion and faithfulness, and she was now treated as 
and humble friend rather than as a servant. 
Until her pathway had become perfectly clear 
her young mistress desired the constant presence of 

» devoted girl, thereby feeling more secure from 
the designs of her uncle. 

Mr. Wilmer did not allow his niece to wait long, 
but joined herin a rather nervous, excited state. He 
was unaccompanied by the ex-governess, and seemed 
lost without her, having for years been accustomed to 
depend upon her for counsel and aid in his various 
schemes. He came in with an unsteady step and 
paused near the door, saying: 

“Well, am here, Adah, to hear what you have 
to say.” 

“Be seated then,” said the young bride, coldly. 
“ Nelly, close the door.” 

The attendant obeyed, then went into the ad- 
ining rooms, and locked the doors communicat- 

with the corridor, thus effectually preventing 
he widow from becoming an unseen listener to the 
interview. She then returned, and stationed herself 
behind the chair of her mistress. 
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Mr. Wilmer,” said Lady Chellis, very quietly, yet 


with symptoms of emotion in her voice, “ I cannot for- 
get if I would that you were the half-brother of my 
late father. For his sake I would spare you from 
the ignominy you deserve. But I must also be just 
to myself. I wish you to understand that, to secure 
my leniency, you must without delay render me a 
full and exact account of your stewardship of my 
wealth. You could not have dared to appropriate any 
to your own use, for you have had associated with you 
in the charge of my fortune a gentleman too incor- 
ruptible to allow such a wrong. I have written a 
note to Captain Heddell, and expect him here im- 
mediately.” . 

“ You have ?” cried the confused guardian, gasping 
for breath. “You Lave written to Captain Heddell ? 
I will tell him you are insane. I will prove it by 
Mrs. Barrat——” 

Unable to say more, he sank into a chair, and 
stared at his niece with an appalled and stupefied 
look. 

“If you do so,” Adah replied, composedly, “ you 
will only expose your own villany. I will tell Cap- 
tain Heddell that my insanity has nothing to do 
with my fortune. Under your guidance, my dear 
father made a will that, if I did not marry before at- 
taining the age of twenty-one, I should forfeit my 
inheritance to you. © I have fulfilled the condition, 
and, insane or not, the property belongs to me. 
have a witness here to my marriage,” and she in- 
clined her head towards Nelly. ‘‘I have a certificate 
also, and the clergyman will prove that he performed 
the ceremony. ‘Then there is the church register. 
If that be not enough, my husband can be called upon 
to corroborate my statement.” 

“ But a marriage with an insane person is illegal,” 
stammered Mr. Wilmer. 

“ You have first to prove me insane,” was the un- 
ruffled response. ‘‘ Who has said so except your- 
self, Mrs. Barrat, and an ignorant practitioner ? 
If you choose to put the question to the proof, we 
will summon half a dozen first-class physicians. 
You would not dare to do it. You know that the 
result would be to cover you with infamy. You 
know that Iam assaneas youare. Shall I proveit?” 

There was intense scorn expressed in her eyes, and 
Mr. Wilmer shrank before it, murmuring a frightened 
negative. 

“ You agree then to restore to me my property ?” 

Her uncle reflected, but deliberation could not 
benefit him. His brain was in a whirl; his heart 
was full of seething passions. He felt tempted to 
spring upon his haughty, defiant niece, and again to 
imprison her in her chamber, and a cold perspiration 
broke out on his forehead as he remembered he dared 
not dott. The servants would defend her. He felt 
convinced that Watkins was outside the drawing- 
room door, waiting for a single cry from his young 
mistress as a signa] to rush to her defence. He felt 
that his hands were tied—his evil career had met at 
last with a strong check—that he could do nothing. 


‘He dreaded exposure to Captain Heddell, his co- 


executor of his late brother's will, and he also dreaded 
the contumely of the world. 

Nothing remained, therefore, but to yield. 

His lips quivered as he faltered forth a promise that 
he would place no obstacles in her way, and begged 
that she would not reveal his systematic persecution 
for years. 

Before she had time to assure him on this point, 
even if she had so intended, the door was opened, and 
Captain Heddell was announced. 

The new comer was a fine specimen of an old 
naval captain, and had been the dear friend of 
Admiral Wilmer. The rapid and deserved promo- 
tion of the latter had not severed their friendship, 
but had tended rather to strengthen and cement it. 
The captain was one of the most frank and unsuspicious 
of men, firm in his integrity, and full of scorn for the 
baser passions which were exemplified by Adah’s 
uncle. He had been grossly deceived in the cha- 
racter of Mr. Wilmer, and had accepted with perfect 
faith the story that the admiral’s daughter had in- 
herited her father’s malady and was become incur- 
ably insane. 

His fine, bronzed face was full of astonishment and 
pleasure as he entered the room, and advanced di- 
rectly to Lady Chollis. 

“ Yes, it is little Adah, arrived at womanhood, and 
in sound health,” he said, pressing her hand, and 
then kissing her cheek. “1 was never so surprised 
in my life as when I received your letter. I am de- 
lighted to see you, my dear child.” 

He kissed her again, and then his gaze was directed 
towards Mr. Wilmer. 

“ This is delightful, isn’t it, Wilmer?” he cried, 
heartily. “Adah hitherto has never been able to 
see me when I called. Only last week she could 
not receive me, and now she is grown into the 
handsomest woman I ever saw. It seems too good 
to be true.” 

Mr. Wilmer muttered an unintelligible response. 





— 


“‘T have not been ill, captain,” said Lady Chellis 
quietly. “I must make you acquainted with the trys 
state’ of my affairs, for I shall rely upon you fo; 
counsel and protection.” F 

“Certainly, my dear,” responded the captain, un- 
easily, glancing from the niece to the uncle, who 
appeared to shrink down in his chair. 

“ You know what a singular will papa made 2” saiq 
Adah. “I remember that you afterwards protested 
against it, when poor papa was dead. According ty 
the will—but it is unnecessary to explain its pur- 
port. Of course you remember it. My father’s in- 
sanity resulted from grief, and it was therefore im- 
possible that I could have inherited it. But Mr. 
Wilmer—lI will never again call him uncle—conceived 
the idea purposely to prevent me from marrying be- 
fore the specified time, intending thereby to secure 
my inheritance. He gave out that I was insane, hired 
an unscrupulous woman to attend upon me, and kept 
me in close imprisonment. For years I saw no face 


but theirs and that of my maid. TI had not even a 
competent physician, lest he should declare me sano 


“Can this be possible?” ejaculated Captain Hed- 
dell, looking from the earnest, glowing face of the 
young lady to the croucliing figure in the arm-chair. 
“By heaven! I believe it is true!” 

“Three nights since I managed to escape for a 
brief time, and the morning after I accomplished my 
freedom,” said Lady Chellis, speaking with earnesi- 
ness and force. “ Since the day before yesterday | 
have been the mistress of my own house. Mr. Wilmer 
has not dared to molest me. To-morrow I shall be 
twenty-one——” 

“ And unmarried !”’ cried Captain Heddell, quickly 
“ Ah, I see! the villain! Mr. Wilmer will inheri: 
your father’s property, but not that you received frou. 
your godmother !” 

He regarded Mr. Wilmer with intense scorn, 
reading in his attitude cémplete confirmation of tho 
young lady’s words. Indeed, it would have been im- 
possible to doubt Adah’s truthfulness or sanity, and 
he immediately enlisted himself in her cause. 

“It’s a pity you are not acquainted with some 
young gentleman, Adah,” he said. “ You ought to 
be married before to-morrow. If I were not married 
myself i 

“T could not marry you!’’ interrupted Adah, smil- 
ing. “Iam already married!” 

“Married! Why, how did you obtain your hus- 
band? Who is he?” 

“ He is Sir Hugh Chellis, of Hawk’s Nest, in Wales. 
I was married to him the day before yesterday. Here 
is the certificate of my marriage !” 

She exhibited the precious document to the cap- 
tain, who examined it as if it had been the first of its 
kind, and then handed it back, tendering his con- 
gratulations. 

“ The condition of the will has been complied with,” 
said Lady Chellis, “and now I desire to enter into 
possession of my property. Mr. Wilmer will make 
no objections, on condition of not being exposed, aud 
we will proceed with the business imniediately !” 

The captain had come provided with all necessary 
papers, as he had been enjoined to do in Adah’s note 
to him, and he sat down and proceeded to give anac 
count of his stewardship, occasionally calling upon 
Mr. Wilmer for papers or statements. A lawyer was 
summoned to assist in transferring the property to 
its rightful owner, and before the interview had ended 
Lady Chellis found herself in possession of a princely 
revenue. 

The business concluded, and the solicitor with 
drawn, Captain Heddell turned to Mr. Wilmer andre 
quested him to leave the room, and the house, as soon 
as possible, adding: 

“Tf Lady Chellis desires any protector beside her 
husband, she has one in me! Go!” 

The ex-guardiai obeyed, humbled, but not 
crushed. 

When Adah found herself alone with her father's 
friend she confided in him more fully, telling him of 
the wrongs she had’ endured, but withholding 
the particulars of her acquaintance with Sir 
Hugh. Enough was said to satisfy him, however; 
she then begged him to put fifty thousand poundsina 
certain bank to the credit of her husband, with whom 
she did not intend to live, but in whose prosperity 
she took a deep interest. 

“I suppose it’s all the same whether the husband 
or wife has it!” said the captain, forbearing to 
question ber, and beginning to understand the case. 
* You are quite right to keep the marriage secret, !! 
you choose. All I have to say is that you are of the 
true mettle, my dear Adah, and the admiral would lave 
been proud of you. You won’t seriously miss this 
sum, and I’ll run down to the bank now, and bring 
you back a certificate of deposit !” ‘ 

He went away directly, and returned in good tin? 
with the all-important paper, which was to pay 5i! 
Hugh for his share in the drama, Nelly was dis- 
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patched with it to the baronet’s chambers, and en- 
joined to bring home the diamonds in Sir Hugh’s 
possession. During her absence Lady Chellis en- 
tertained the old naval officer in the small drawing- 
room with a tempting collation, and they still lin- 
gered at the table when the maid returned, casket in 
hand. 

“You can put it in my trunk, Nelly,” said her 
mistress. “JI am going to start immediately on 
my journey, and Captain Heddell will attend to my 
afairshere. You can pack up what J shall need.” 

As the maid withdrew the captain remarked : 

“ You may depend upon it, Adah, I won't give 
Wilmer house-room after to-morrow. You are too 
goodin giving him a hundred a year. He ought to 
be in prison. But have your own way, my dear—it 
is time you had, Ithink. I will close this house and 
give Wilmer a quarterly instalment of his annuity 
to-morrow. He will not dare to trouble you ; 
but if he does you must telegraph to me immediately. 
He won’t find me easy to deal with, I can tell 
him! I will remain with you till you go, and then 
see you to the station. You will find a servant or 
two at your residence, and I'll send these down to- 
morrow when I close the house !” 

The captain kept his word. He did not leave the 
young bride until he had carried her to the station, 
and placed her in the train for West Hoxton; 
then he went back to look after her affairs, while 
she proceeded to her country home, joyful and 
happy in her newly attained independence. 

(To be continued) 


SicN oF Mapness 1N A Doc.—I observed in 
the Times recently an extract from the Western 
Morning News, describing a mad dog running into 
the shop of Mr. Doidge, bookseller, of Devonshire 
lerrace, Plymouth, &c. In winding up this thrilling 
narrative it is observed—“The narrow escape of 
those persons whom the dog passed, and the courage 
of the officer in grappling with an animal one bite 
from which would lave probably caused him a terri- 
ble death, combine to render this as thrilling an in- 
cident as has transpired in Plymouth for a long 
time.” . I have no hesitation in saying that this dog 
was not mad; it no doubt had had a fit, and should 
have been secured. When the extract above alluded 
*o stated that this dog “was dragged with the foam 
flowing from its mouth,” it stated enough to convince 
‘anyone who understands anything about “rabies” 
that this was not a mad dog, for dogs in a state of 
rabies are so consumed by thirst and inward fever 
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that nothing is ever seen in the shape of foam from 
the mouth—nothing but a thread or so like a spider's 
web is seen hanging from the muzzle. This dog 
was destroyed under the common error of mistaking 
a fit for rabies. PHILO-Kuon. 


SWEET ROSES YANGLED. 
—__.—————— 
CHAPTER Xxx. 


“Do you expect to become the ruler of your wife 
when you get one, Godfrey ?”’ said Mrs. Langley. 
“ Any man who starts on his matrimonial journey 
with that idea is very apt to make shipwreck of his 
domestic happiness.” 

“ Rule or be ruled is the question, I believe, and I 
rather think I shall prefer the former.” 

“ Then I would not advise you tomarry Opal Has- 
tings, for she has as decided a will of her own as any 
young girl I know@She regards herself as your equal, 
and if you attempt to make her your slave she will 
rebel against your authority. You may take my word 
for it, for I know her well.” 

Fenton laughed, and replied, carelessly : 

“Perhaps I shall take your advice, cousin. The 
tie that binds Opal and myself to each other was not 
made by ourselves. It is the pet idea of my mother 
and her father to marry us when she is old enough, 
and we submitted to it while we were too inexperi- 
enced to know what would suit either of us. We 
have kept up a kind of fragmentary correspondence, 
but there is nothing in her letters that induces me to 
believe that I am more to her than any other friend. 
I have thought of her as my future wife, with a 
vague feeling that there was no escape from the en- 
tanglement; but I begin to think a way may be 
found, and I am convinced that Opal will not regret 
the rupture of our childish engagement.” 

“T do not think she will,” said Mrs. Langley, with 
# rapid glance towards her brother, who was leaning 
over the railing nervously picking the leaves from 
a climbing plant near him, and he was evidently 
listening with the keenest interest to what was pass- 
ing between his sister and Fenton. 

“Tam glad that you confirm my own impressions,” 
said Fenton, with some eagerness. He paused 
abruptly, and Mrs. Langley impressively replied : 

“Opal Hastings is a noble, pure, and highly gifted 
creature, she is far too sensitive and high-toned to 
be given away at the bidding of anyone. Yet her 
father thinks that he can control the springs of her 
nature, and mould her destiny to suit himself. Unless 








she and you love each other with all the strength of 
heart and soul of which you are capable, you had 
better risk the severest displeasure «f your mother than 
take her hand in yours as that of your wedded wife.” 

“A second Daniel come to judgment,” cried Fen- 
ton, almost gleefully ; “ you but echo the convictions 
of my own heart, Anna, and I listen to your voice as 
if an oracle had spoken. I have confided my diffi- 
culties to you since I was a little fellow, and I find 
the old habit coming back upon me. I am stronglv 
tempted to tell you what a dilemma I find myseef 
placed in now.” 

“T scarcely think that you could do better, God- 
frey. Let us promenade together, and leave Guy 
to dream poetic fancies beneath the light of the 
moon, while you lay bare your heart to me. You 
know of old that I will give you the best advice of 
which I am capable.” 

He at once offered his arm, and they moved slowly 
away, earnestly talking. 

Mrs. Langley was ten years older than Fenton; 
she was the niece of his step-father, had married 
most unhappily, and was divorced from her husband 
en the ground of incompatibility of temper. A high- 


‘| spirited and brilliant woman, she would not submit 


to the yoke a mean and tyrannical spirit sought te 
impose upon her, and thus it will be seen that her 
own bitter experience in the matrimonial lottery 
dictated the advice she had lately given to Fevton 

It had been the habit of his life to confide his diifi- 
culties to her, and he now frankly confessed the 
exact position in which he stood to the two who 
claimed his troth. 

She listened with absorbing interest, and when 
she found herself in possession of all he had to tell 
she said : 

“T think that you are bound in honour. to release 
Opal from a tie that can only make you both mise- 
rable. If I understand you aright your heart has 
been irrevocably given to the other.” 

“rue; I adore Inez. I never loved any other 
woman as I love her. But if her aunt disinherits 
her, how am I tomarry her? She will have a mere 
pittance, and I have, as you know, very little inde- 
pendent of my mother. She would never forgive mo 
for disappointing her in an affair on which her heart 
has so long been set, and she would disinherit me.” 

Mrs. Langley looked grave, but she presently said : 

“TI begin to take the deepest interest in Miss 
Lopez. That will must be recovered, for it wil) 
secure her aunt’s fortune to her. You can they 
marry her, Godfrey, and the way will be clear for 
somebody that will suit Opal far better than you 
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would. I will give you confidence for confidence, and 
tell you that my brother has loved Opal since she 
was a little girl. Guy has been too honourable to 
betray his passion, knowing as he did the family 
arrangement that existed between my aunt and her 
father ; but now it is different.” 

A disagreeable sensation struck on the heart of 
the listener. He might resign Opal Hastings if it 
suited him to do so, but that she should readily find 
another to fill the place in her fancy he believed he 
had so long occupied inflicted a wound upon his all- 
absorbing vanity. 

Fenton had long thought of her as one set apart 
for his own peculiar self whenever he should conde- 
scend to speak the word which would bring her to 
his arms as the sweet minister of happiness to his 
future life, and the thought that young Denham of 
all men should win her heart was displeasing to him. 
In a constrained tone, he replied : 

“Tt seems ungenerous to object to the course you 
indicated, Anna; but until my fate is definitely 
settled here I must not offend my mother by break- 
ing with Opal. It would ruin me at once.” 

“Oh, set your heart at rest on that score, for 
Opal alone shall know that she is free. The dénoue- 
ment can be deferred so far as my aunt is concerned, 
as it is not expected that you will marry fer a year 
yet. Opal is too young; and her father intends to 
employ an accomplished governess for her this 
autumn.” 

There was something in her tone that silenced 
Fenton’s objections, though a flush of annoyance 
burned on his cheeks as he replied : 

“] will leave it to your own discretion then to 
reveal to Opal or to withhold from her what I have 
confided to you, as you may think best. The night 
air grows chilly—had you not better go in? Iam 
afraid to detain you longer lest your health should 
suffer from it.” 

“Which hint means that you are tired of my 
prosing,” she replied, laughing ; “so allons, if you 
please. Be sure that I shall do nothing to compro- 
mise you with your mother, Godfrey; and if I can 
aid you in any way in your efforts to serve the cause 
of Miss Lopez you may command me.” 

“Thanks. I shall remember, and perhaps I shall 
call upon you for assistance. Here is Guy coming 
to meet us, so I will surrender you to his protection.” 

With a nod and a smile, Mrs. Langley took the 
arm of her brother, and, bidding Fenton good-night, 
they entered the house together. 

Not a word was spoken between them till Mrs. 
Langley’s apartment was gained and the door closed. 
She then took his hand in hers, and, looking into his 
dark, expressive face, said: 

“The way to happiness is at last open before you, 
Guy. There now can be nothing wrong in your 
seeking the love you have so long regarded as the 
sweetest boon that life could bestow upon you. You 
have heard what Godfrey said !” 

“Yes,” he bitterly replied, “I heard the vain 
coxcomb give an account of his flirtation with that 
young girl, and allude to his attachment to another, 
while he stil] holds a third one bound to him in such 
a way as to prevent others from interfering with 
claims on which he evidently sets no value. To 
think that Opal—my Opal—the darling of my life, 
should be his to accept or reject as may suit his 
capricious fancy. Oh! itis too humiliating! Yet 
I thank him for his fiekleness; for, as you say, it 
opens a glimpse of heaven tome. I can win her 
love—I know that I can, for she trusts me—she has 
confidence in my truth and honour, and she may rest 
assured they shall never fail her!” 

His face grew bright, his lips trembled, and his 
sister laid her hand on his burning one, and said: 

“ Don’t be too hard on Godfrey, brother. I will 
tell you enough to enable you to see the position you 
occupy towards each other.” 

Denham sat down and listened with vivid interest. 
At the close of the conference he arose and decisively 
said : 

“Whatever ending Fenton’s affair may come to 
with Miss Lopez all is over between him and Opal 
Hastings. He shall not have the opportunity to play 
fast and loose with her as he pleases. 1 shall take 
care of that.” 

“Of course. You are free to act now, regardless 
of what Aunt Gertrude may think. Well may God- 
frey dread her anger ; for it will be something ter- 
rible when she knows that the cherished dream of 
her life is to meet with no fruition. We cannot leave 
Newport as soon as we intended, Guy. I must see 
the play out here.” 

“There is no necessity for an immediate return. 
We can remain a month longer if you find it best to 
doso. Ishall be glad myself to know something 
positive as to Fenton’s future prospects before I go 
away. lintend to make the acquaintance of that 
—— Gordon, and something shall come of it, so good- 
night ” 
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CHAPTER XXXL 


Ow the following morning Fenton breakfasted with 
Denham and his sister, and after approving of the 
change in their plans he set out for the Glades to 
visit Inez, and learn from her all the facts concern- 
ing her prospective loss of the inheritance he had 
believed certain to fall to her on the death of Mrs. 
Hawks. 

He rode swiftly till he came in sight of the old 
place, and then slackening his rein he permitted his 
horse to move leisurely towards the entrance while 
the rider scanned the door and windows, hoping to 
obtain a glimpse of the Egeria of the spot. 

Fenton was familiar with the habits of Mr. Lopez, 
and he felt sure that he had arrived at too early an 
hour to find him awake, ¢0 he ‘should have Inez to 
himself for a long ¢éte-a-téte. As he drew near the 

rtice he saw a white-robed “figure sitting in the 

1, with a brindled cat reposing near her feet in the 
sunshine that came through the open door. Inez held 
@ book in her hand, but she was not reading it, for 
her head was thrown back, and her large, melancholy 
eyes were fixed on vacancy. 

She did not hear the sound of the horse’s hodfs 
upon the soft turf, and Fenton had dismounted and 
gained the door before she was aware of his approach. 
He stretched forth his arms, his face glowing with 
love and rapture, as his lips unclosed to say: 

“Inez, my angel—my life! Come to my heart. Oh! 
blessed hour of reunion, this repays me for all the 
weary days of absence from the light of my soul!” 

In the bewildering impulse of the moment Inez 
forgot all she had been told, and she threw herself 
upon his breast with a glad cry of welcome. 

“ Oh, Godfrey, how glad I am to see you again!” 

For a brief moment she was lost in the trance of 
happiness that held her spell-bound as he clasped her 
in his arms, and kissed her again and again, as he had 
never before been permitted to do. 

But suddenly she recalled her scattered senses ; 
she remembered the wretched days of doubt and 
suspense through which she had lately passed, and 
the flush his ardent caresses had brought to her 
cheeks faded to a death-like paleness ; she struggled 
to release herself from his embrace as she faltered : 

“This must not be, Mr. Fenton. I was foolish— 
weak to forget that you can have no right to ap- 
proach me thus while a doubt of your truth is in my 
heart. Remove your arm from my waist, if you 
please ; you have not replied to my last letter, and 
until you have removed painful doubts from my 
mind ] must treat-you a¢ a stranger.” 

“Mr. Fenton,” he repeated. ‘What does this 
mean, Inez? Am I not your own Godfrey, as you 
are my plighted wife? I have received no letter 
from you that I have not immediately replied to. 
Who has been slandering me to you while I was 
away and could not defend myself?” 

By this time Fenton had relaxed his hold upon her, 
and she slid from his embrace, panting and ashamed, 
but still as pale as the snow. He saw that she had 
suffered much—that she had grown thin and wan- 
looking, and he comprehended that.a blow had been 
struck to her heart of which he was the cause. 

Fenton ground his teeth together as he, mentally 
exclaimed : 

“Rosa Gordon has been here! This is her work, 
but I will yet repay her, the incarnate fiend that 
she is.” 

He gently placed Inez on the seat from which she 
had sprung on his entrance, and, drawing another 
beside it, sat down and looked searchingly in her face. 

Inez was trembling with excitement, and:for a few 
moments she was incapable of speaking. Fenton 
took her hand in his own, kissed it with respectful 
tenderness again and again, and she had no power to 
withdraw it from his clasp. 

At length le spoke in that deep, musical voice 
which she believed would have power to recall her 
from the verge of the grave itself: 

“Inez, darling, best beloved, why do I find you 
thus, when I anticipated nothing but joy on our 
meeting? Speak to me, love. ‘Tell me what has 
occurred to dim your trust in.me. What was in that 
letter of which you spoke? I have travelled rapidly 
to get near you again, and it has failed to reach me. 
Tell me now, face to face, and see how easily L.can 
scatter every cloud from your mind.” 

She eagerly drank in his words ; the old spell was 
upon her, and life and light seemed to return with 
his beloved presence. A faint flush tinged her 
cheeks, and her lips unclosed at his bidding. 

“Oh, Godfrey, I have been.so. unhappy, but now 
you are here I half forget the cause of my wretched- 
ness: it seems to fade away from me at the mere 
sound of your voice. Yet—yet it must be told. You 
are accused of having sought me while engaged to 
another. Are you not betrothed to a young girl? 
-— is the story 1 have heard, and, I am afraid, be- 
ieve.” 


“So my precious little wife (for you are pledzeq 
to become such, you know, Inez) has been listening 
to some treacherous tongue which has poisoned hier 
mind against me. Tellme the whole story, love, anq 
see how quickly I will remove every doubt from your 
mind. Iam not, with my own consent, betrothed ta 
anyone save your ownsweet self, and I never inteng 
to marry any other woman. My mother has had some 
absurd plan to unite me with a young favourite o: 
her own, but I have nointention of sacrificing myse); 
to a whim of hers. As to being bound to 0p:! 
Hastings, I assure you that we are both free 
choose whom we please, for she is scarcely mors 
than a child yet, and cares no more for me than | do 
for her,” 

“Can you forgive me, Godfrey? I should have 
cast this foul slander from me, and treated it with 
the scorn it merited; but oh! where much love is 
given the heart is jealous and exacting, and |—|— 
oh, Godfrey! I did not know how dear yon are t 
me till that cruel girl came hither and:tald me, wit); 
such an air of truth, that you were false—that you 
exacting vanity led you to woo and win every foolis) 
girl that pleased your fancy, although you were no: 
free to give your hand to any one of them.” 

“And to whom am I indebted for this fino 
character, Inez?” he asked, smiling in the eloquent 
eyes lifted to his face, now without a cloud of fear 
or mistrust. 

“To one who has done me another wrong, Go1- 
frey, for she has won upon my aunt till she has in- 
duced her to make her will in her favour, leaving 
me but a small annual sum from her large fortun: 
Rosa Gordon told me what I have repeated to you 
and she accuses you of being her lover ; she declares 
that she had from your own lips the assurance that 
you would have preferred her to all the women 
in the world if she had only been endowed with 
wealth.” 

Fenton’s lip curled scornfully, and he defiantly re- 

lied : 

~ “So that scorpion has tried to infuse her venom 
into your heart, my precious darling; but her stiug 
shall recoil on herself. I will tell you the trutl, 
Inez, and you sliall judge me by it. I knew Rosa 
Gordon when I was in college ; admired her beauty 
was interested by her conversational powers. Shw 
thought me wealthy, and when she discovered her 
mistake she grew bitter towards me. Our flirtation 
ended in a quarrel, and she vowed then to aveng 
herself upon me should the opportunity arrive. Slv 
has ,ayailéd herself of the first one, regardless of 
truth. I did speak to her of the slight tie that 
binds me to Opal Hastings, because I wished her t: 
understand that I had_ no serious intentions towards 
herself... As to the assertion of my preference io 
her I am ready to disprove it by marrying you, al 
though she’ holds in her own grasp the fortune tha: 
should have been yours. Look me clearly in the 
face, Inez, and tell me that you believe me.” 

She lifted the snowy lids which had fallen beneath 
his ardent gaze, returned his look of passionat 
love, and a happy smile of perfect, trast ‘trembled 
on her lips as they murmured: 

“T believe you, Godfrey, as Fbelieve in the per- 
fect peace that heaven can bestow, and I love you 
more dearly than ever.” 

The ruby lips were sealed with a kiss, and Inez 
drew herself back, blushing at last, for the chilling 
spell was taken from her heart, and again her youn: 
blood bounded through her veins with all its old 
buoyancy. 

Fenton, took her hand, and, after a pause to allow 
her to recover her composure, he softly said : 

“ And now, having made my peace with the fair 
arbitress of my fate, must entreat that sho will gi: 
me a precise account of all that has J ge since 
Miss Gordon invaded the sanctuary of her famil; 
bringing with her discord and sowing dissensious 
where peace had formerly dwelt.” \ 

Thus entreated;Inez commenced with the intro- 
duction of Rosa to her aunt throngh the agency 0 
the Bates family, and gave Fenton an exact account 
of all that had since happened, including her cw» 
visit to. Oaklands and the singular confirmation |r 
father’s vision had received—though it had resulted 
in no benefit to herself. 

Her lover listened with eager interest, and, wh¢» 
she finished, he thoughtfully said: : 

“There wasa will, Inez. Manly, the lawyer © 
your grandfather, says so; but, through some cre- 
lessness on his part, it has been lost. Your fathers 
advertisement then has brought no result as yet‘ 

“No; there has hardly been time. It only «p- 
peared in the paper a few days ago; but I hope v'") 
little from it. I shall have 9 thousand a yr! 
Godfrey—this place belongs to papa—so we sul 
not be. absolutely poor.” 

Fenton could have smiled at. their different est'- 
mates of life. To him, with his ificent tastes, 








his habitual self-indulgence, the sum seemed a]iuost 
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contemptible. His mother allowed him three times 
the amount, and, at the end of the year, he was always 
in arrears. 

sut he did not stop to weigh these things now. 
Tie was passionately in love with Inez; the chances 
still remained to her of becoming the eventual pos- 
sessor of her grandfather's estate; and Fenton was 
willing to risk something on them. He though? that 
he could extort a compromise from Rosa Gordon if 
Mrs. Hawks persisted in her infatuation to the last ; 
though it should be his care to show that deluded 
old lady of what metal Rosa was really made before 
death placed its irrevocable seal on her unjust act. 

So he glanced cheerfully around the desolate-look- 
ing hall, and on the neglected lawn spread before the 
door, looking even more forlorn than usual in the 
gorgeous light of the summer morning, and smilingly 
veplied : 

t No—we shall not be poor, Inez. We shall be rich 
in love and happiness; and I have a few hun- 
dreds of my own to add to our income—enough 
at least to lift me above dependance on my wife. 
What a charming Eden we can make of this 
place, love, and, for my part, I know that I shall be 
so happy here with you that I should not be willing 
to exchange my Eve for any other woman on the 
whole earth.” 

Fenton would not look to future possibilities ; he 
hugged to his heart the present joy in all its fulness. 
He loved—he was beloved. That should suffice for 
the passing hour, let future events mould themselves 
as they would. 

So the moments fled away in the most delicious 
interchange of thoughts and feelings, and Inez 
brightened into new life beneath his inspiring words 
and glances. 

In those golden moments she was crowned with 
the halo of perfect happiness, a queen over all earth 
holds that is most sweet and enchanting to the 
human heart. 

The lovers wandered together in the woodland, 
and Inez moved beneath the stately old trees the 
goddess of love, youth and beauty. Intoxicated by 
the charm of her presence, Fenton thought that 
even loss of. fortune could never induce him to re- 
linquish the hope of calling her his own. 

Through all her after-life Inez remembered that 
morning as the brightest she had known. ‘The love 
she had vainly tried to conquer sprang into new and 
stronger life beneath the tender glances and earnest 
protestations of her lover, and not a cloud of doubt 
or mistrust remained to dim the radiance of her hap- 
piness. 

While it lasted it was as perfect as a dream of 
heaven, and she anticipated no awakening from the 
delicious delusion in which she moved, spoke and 
acted with the freedom of an innocent nature which, 
knowing no guile itself, could not be made to believe 
that it existed in the heart of the man she so ador- 
ingly loved. 

The lovers were recalled from that delightful 
dream by a message from Mr. Lopez, informing 
them that he was ready and impatient to welcome 
Fenton to his home again. 

Together they approached the house, beaming 
with love and happiness, and her father, who had 
been removed ‘to the hall, saw that. peace had been 
made between them. 

Mr. Lopez seized the hand of the yonng man when 
he entered, and, heartily pressing it, cried out, in joy- 
ful tones: 

“You are as weleome to this lonely house, Godfrey, 
as the sun is to the flowers. Inez has drooped with- 
out you, and I have missed yon every hour of the 
day since you left us. My daughter has had some 
jealous fancies put into her head by a tattling mis- 
chief-maker, but I see that you have made it all 
right with her. I knew it would be so, and I told 
Inez it was all nonsense, The other girl is only 
furious because she can’t secure you herself, and 
hoped to ruin you with the one you prefer to herself. 
Eh? Is not that the truth, my-boy?” 

Fenton laughed and glanced mischievously at 

nez, 

“ Perhaps there was something in that, sir. The 
person to whom you refer did not like the idea of a 
rival, although she never cared much for me herself. 
I have explained that flirtation to Inez,.and she is 
satisfied that Ihave done no wrong either to herself 
or Miss Gordon.” Fi 

“Yes—yes, I understand. So magnificent looking a 
fellow as you cannot be expected to escape having a 
few such affairs of fancy before the right one comes 
to take the heart by storm. I feel sure that Inez 
fas done the last, for I am too Keen an observer 
to be deceived about the genuineness of a man’s 
love for the girl he prefers above all others. Ishall 
bestow my daughter on you without a doubt as to 
your entire worthiness of so inestimable a gift.” 
With heartfelt. warmth Fenton replied: 

“I scarcely know how to thank you sufficiently 





for that promise, Mr. Lopez. You do me but justice, 
and I am most happy to receive this expression of 
your confidence in me. Only give Inez to me as m 
wife, and we shall be happy together ; we love eac 
other truly and exclusively, and on no other founda- 
tion can wedded happiness be built.” 

“ Hear how eloquently he talks!” exclaimed Mr. 
Lopez, exultingly. “No wonder that he carries 
everything before him. My dear Godfrey, I think 
you are a great man, and a most disinterested one, 
for of course Inez has told you of the jeopardy her 
inheritance isin. Rosa Gordon has done much more 
than poison the mind of your betrothed against you, 


for she has actually found means to rival my daughter | 


with that stupid old aunt of hers. 
think of that now?” 

“T think it a most iniquitous proceeding, but one 
that Miss Gordon is capable of. She can do what 
few women would undertake, but, sharp as she 
is, she may meet with more than her match yet. 
Although I would gladly take Inez without a fortune, 
I will not stand by and see her defrauded of her 
grandfather’s estate when I feel almost sure that I 
can find means to convince Mrs. Hawks of the heart- 
lessness and cupidity of the girl she has taken so 
suddenly to her heart.” 

The eyes of Mr. Lopez grew brilliant, and he 
eagerly exclaimed: . 

“Oh, my dear boy, if you can do this—if you 
ew undertake to do it, you will give me new 

e. 

“T shall certainly make the attempt, and I think 
I shall succeed. Besides, we have two strings to 
our bow, my dearsir. I have the hope that the deed 
of which you so strangely dreamed may be reco- 
vered. I was told last night, in confidence, how- 
ever, that such a thing actually existed, and Manly, 
the lawyer of old Mr. Horton, lamented its loss to a 
friend of mine. If you will empower me to act for 
you I will call on him to-day and relate to him the 
mysterious warning you had of its place of conceal- 
ment.” 

Lopez listened in great excitement. He cried ont: 

“ Heaven has sent you to our assistance, Godfrey, 
for crippled as I am, with no friends near me on 
whom I could rely, 1 could do little towards. pro- 
tecting the interests of my daughter. But now 
they are identified with yours, and you, with your 
clear head and prompt action, can accomplish a great 
deal towards seeing her righted. I will give you 
carle blanche to act for us both, certain that in doing 
so everything that can be done will be done.” 

“You do me but justice, dear sir ; and now that 
this is settled let us talk over the whole affair 
quietly, that I may fully understand every point 
that is necessary to enable me to serve you intelli- 
gently.” 

Inez had glided away to superintend the luncheon 
of which her lover was to partake, and in the inter- 
val of her absence Mr. Lopez gave as clear a state- 
ment of his daughter’s position with reference to her 
grandfather’s inheritance as was possible for one 
whose faculties were in a chronic state of laziness, 
caused by the drug from the influence of which he 
was never entirely free. 

This statement and the one previously given to 
Fenton by Inez afforded him a clear idea of the 
present state of affairs, and his course of action was 
rapidly decided upon. In return for the confidence of 
Mr. Lopez he sketched his own programme, and the 
invalid was delighted with the. promise of success 
it afforded, provided it could only be carried out. 

Of his ability to doso the sanguine young lover 
would not permit himself to doubt, and both were 
in the gayest spirits when a table was placed. in 
front of Mr. Lopez’schair, and Nora eame in, bearing 
a‘ tray filled with such delicacies as Inez knew 
would be most acceptable to the fastidious palate of 
her betrothed. 

The repast was served on some rare old china which 
was an heir-loom in the Lopez family, and they 
quaffed their milk from goblets of cut-glass, through 
which the light,gleamed in a thousand prismatic 
hues. 

As Mr. Lopez lifted the mild fluid to his lips he 
said, with a faint sigh: 

“ These were made for rare Falernian or Lachryma 
Christi, and not for the common farm produce which 
is all we can now afford to drink from them, But I 
hope it. will not always be so, Godfrey. When we 
have played our play out and won the stakes we 
shallonce more be able to afford good wine for our 
friends.” 

“ This delicious milk is much, to be preferred, my 
dear sir, and I am sure it is better for the health. I 
rarely take wine, except at dinner, and then a very 
moderate portion. Young blood needs no such sti- 
mulant, and I shall make little trial of its power to 
enliven the heart of man till age begins to chill the 
fire that is within me, and custom has staled the 
things that now bring only unalloyed pleasure to me. 


What do you 





I enjoy life too supremely to permit my brain to be 
dimmed and my digestion disordered by the habitua:! 
use of alcohol in any shape. But once only in ny ile 
have I been intoxicated, and I suffered then such 
anguish of body and mind that it effectually cured me 
of all fondness for maudlin pleasures.” 

Mr. Lopez regarded him withasigh ofenvy. ‘That 
strong and perfect organization needed no artificial 
stimulant to keep the heart buoyant, the pulsex 
always at an equable heat; but he thought it had 
always been different with himself. The taint o! 
melancholy was in his blood, and it afforded him 
some feeble apology for the course which had ende« 
in making him the miserable wreck he was. 

Inez listened to the avowal of her lover in half-in 
credulous dismay. She impulsively exclaimed : 

“Oh, Godfrey! I could not have believed that you 
had ever succumbed to such atemptation, even onve 
in your life.” 

Fenton laughed at the dolorous tone of her voive, 
and hastened to explain : 

“You need have no fear of the recurrence of the 
folly, Inez, for it happened years ago, when I was 
but a boy. Iwas dining at the house of a friend, 
where drinking was the habit of both master and 
guests. Liquors of different kinds were pressed on me 
and I, willing to be initiated in what I then considered 
manly, accepted them. The result was what my 
tempters expected. I was carried from the table ia 
a helpless condition and put to bed; but I became se 
ill that my mother had to be sent for, and a physician 
remained with me all night. Since that experience 
I have been convinced that to a person of perfectly 
sound organization no worse poison can be offered 
than ardent spirits. I found out what great excess 
meant, and I do not think that I shall ever try it 
again.” 

“Tam quite sure you will not.” 

And the sweet smile came to her lips, the soft light 
to hereyes again, and Fenton cheered himself by it 
with a far more joyous feeling than the rarest ok! 
wine could have awakened. 

They lingered long over their luncheon, talking 
with that freedom from formal restraint which is 
only felt among friends who have perfect confidence 
in each other. Fenton made himself even more 
charming than usual to both father and daughter, 
and the sun was beginning to sink in the West be 
fore he arose to leave them. 

“T would not go now,” he said, “but business 
must be thought of before pleasure. I shall seek Mi 
Manly at once, and perhaps between us we can strike 
out a plan torecover the lost will. I have reason to 
know that he is dissatisfied with the disposition Mrs 
Hawks has made of her property, and J think he will 
aid me to restore Inez to her rights in every way pos- 
sible.” 

He pressed the hand of Mr. Lopez; kissed his 
daughter again in his presence; and, mounting his 
horse, rode away. Inezstood in the doorway watch 
ing his receding figure till her father spoke : 

“TI told youso, Inez. Godfrey is the noblest follow 
living, and true as steel. He will do for us what wi 
cannot do for ourselves, and you will owe the re 
storation of your fortune tothe man you love.” 

“Heaven grant that it may be so,” replied his 
daughter, fervently. “I do believe in Godfrey, papa, 
and I trust him more implicitly than ever. ‘I'he last 
few weeks seem like a nightmare of horror to me ; you 
do not know how much I haye suffered; but, thank 
heaven, it is over, and I can only blame myself foi 
mistrusting the noblest and truest gentleman that 
ever lived.” 

“ Yon do well to trust him, my dear; for if ever a 
man truly loved a woman Fenton loves you. He 
will marry you whether you inherit your aunt’s for 
tune or not, and that is something for an_ heiress 
to be sure of, if you should turn out to be one. Where 
is Don? . It is strange that he never fondles around 
Godfrey as he does around you andme. What has 
become of the creature ?” 

“Godfrey has an aversion to eats, papa,and he 
never pets Don, though he is always kind to him 
Shall I call him to you?” 

“Yes, you will be dreaming of your lover, and not 
thinking enough of your game to interest me at 
chess this afternoon, so I will excuse you, and amuse 
myself with the cat and the book. Put the last 
novel on -the table, and then you may follow your 
own devices for a few hours.” 

Grateful to him for his thoughtfulness, Inez placed 
the book within his reach, and then went in pursuit 
of Don. She found him lying in the window of he: 
own room, sleeping in the sun, but at the sound of 
her voice he gravely arose, stretched himself, and 
marched majestically into the hall. He sprang into his 
master’s lap and coiled himself up, occasionally lift- 
ing a paw and patting the hand that held the book 
as an assurance of affection. 

Inez walked out beneath the shadows of the trees, 
through the same scenes that Ienton and herself 
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had loitered that morning, recalling every inflexion 
of his voice, and yielding herself more utterly to 
the absorbing influence he had gained over her than 
she had even done in his presence. 

She bowed her head at last and fervently prayed 
for forgiveness for so wildly loving a creature of 
human mould, while the love of her Creator was com- 
paratively dim in her heart, but the cry of her 
spl rit Was: 

“Oh, Father! if I have sinned in this, punish me 
not by snatching from me the idol around whom 
all my hopes have wound themselves. I cannot live 
without him—no, no!—I must cling to him even in 
death, for the fiat that separates us must bring doom 
to me!” 

Poor, trusting child! she dreamed not of anything 
short of death as now possessing the power to sever 
two so'solemnly affianced to each other as she 
and Fenton were. 

It did not occur to Inez that it was within the 
bounds of possibility that he would ever recede from 
his plighted vows ; and, as to herself, she could have 
no doubts 

(To be continued.) 
EVIDENCES OF SENSE. 

Te evidences of the senses are never accurate; 
trust not such evidence ; if it be not a mere approxi- 
mation to truth, it is an utter falsity. The organs of 
sight, taste, hearing, smell and touch, are avenues 
through which ideas of the ethereal world are sug- 
gested, but the same can be said of these avenues 
which was said by Byron concerning the eating of 
the forbidden fruit in his dramatic poem on “ Cain": 

It was a lying tree, for we know nothing: 

At last, it promised knowledge as the price 

Of death—but knowledge still; but what knows man? 

We understand not our own existence, and the 
more we seck after a knowledge of the vital principle 
the more are we mystified, and, to add to our per- 
plexity, our dearest friends—our senses—conspire 
to deceive us. Thus is our credulity played upon, 
and the spirits of the wise sit in the clouds and mock 
us. 

Sight is a noble faculty; it stores the mind with 
scenes of beauty and forms of loveliness ; it is like a 
watchman on the towers of a walled city. Never- 
theless, it too often sleeps at its post, or sounds 
false alarms. 

The eye of the weary traveller deceives him by 
suggesting the mirage in the desert to be a well of 
water, or the tgnis fatuus of the wilderness to be a 
welcome light. 

Passing through the Straits of Messina, if the 
traveller looks upwards he will behold in the air 
castles, trees, flowers, temples, and all the beautiful 
landscape which lies on each side of the stream ; and 
so, on the principle of the unequal refractions and 
reflections of light caused by the different density of 
the atmosphere, we are so often optically de- 
ceived that this, combined with other deceptive 
causes, is apt to make us sceptical regarding any 
standard. 

sut in this case some might assert that the defi- 
ciency or cause is notin the eye, but in the opera- 
tions of the constituents of the view; yet this is no 
vindication, for the eye, with its subtle and pene- 
trating power, should, like a faithful spy, acquaint 
itself with all the manoeuvres of external agencies, 
and not be deceived. The eye stands at the head 
of the grand army of mind ; and if the general be de- ; 
ceived the whole army is led captive into the myste- 
rious, gloomy castle of false impressions—a myste- 
rious and gloomy castle surrounded by a delightful, 
smiling, and beautiful landscape. 

Looking at the sun, our sight persuades us to be- 
lieve that the luminary is in that point of its orbit in 
which we behold it; but nothing is more fallacious ; 
the sun was in that point eight minutes previous ! 
Our sight would persuade us to believe that thesun 
revolved from East to West, also many other pheno- 
mena whose discrepancies science corrects. 

Sight is also a judge of colour, but what a false 
judge! Its opinion changes with every fluctuating 
beam of light ; the piece of silk pronounced as green 
by sunlight is decided to be blue by gas light. So the 
eye will pronounce a different sentence on each shade 
and colour according to the point whence it is viewed. 

The organs of hearing might not, and often do not 
possess equally the power of conduction, one ear 
conducting sound with different intensity and rapi- 
dity from the other, thus causing two different sounds 
to address themselves to the brain; these sounds 
combine and produce a false impression, and who 
can prove that he receives a correct sound ? 

The organs of touch are equally deceiving ; be- 
lieve them not. If you enter a room, and lay one 
hand on the marble table and the other on the 
velvet carpet, the organs of touch will teach you 
that the carpet is of a higher temperature than tho 








marble table ; this is false, for if you place a thermo- 
meter on each article you will perceive that the table 
and the carpetare of thesame temperature. The or- 
gans of touch try also to teach the nonentity of im- 
palpable matter. False tutor! 

Neither are the organs of taste correct in their 
evidence ; they not only pass different sentences on 
the same thing at different times, but they are too 
apt, like lawyers, to be ruled by precedent and ana- 
logy, however false. What is the standard of taste ? 
Each country has its own standard, and each standard 
conflicts with all the others, each combating for pre- 
eminence ; and whois able to decide which merits pre- 
eminence outside of the preferences and partialities 
of his own taste? Here are we brought to the point 
whence we started, and are not able to prove 
the correctness of any standard, or the evidences as 
true, witnessed by any taste. Hence, what can we 
say of the Esquimaux, who delights in drinking 
rancid oil ? the early inhabitants of Southern Eu- 
rope, who preferred snails and vipers? the Chinese, 
who feastion roasted dog, fried cat, stewed rats, and 
broiled mice ? the Siamese, who devour serpents, 
and putrified fish? the Caffres, who dine on 
caterpillars, wild-ants and huge black spiders? the 
Indians, who delight in eating rattlesnakes, and the 
tribe of the Ormoca, who subsist on unctuous balls 
of clay and dirt ? and the Greenlanders, who luxuriate 
on the tough portions of a whale, and the small 
specimens of zoology which inhabit some crinigerous 
craniums ? 

The organ of smell is the least deceiving ; neverthe- 
less, it is also guilty, at times, of flagrant falsities ; 
it is less deceiving because less appealed to. 

The question is, what would be our mental state 
if all the avenues of the senses were closed? The 
mind would be like a prisoner in a cell; there would 
not be even a grated window through which a sun- 
beam could pass; the blackness of sadness and 
gloom would gnaw at the imprisoned spirit, and me- 
thinks it would, with elastic power, burst its 
material dungeon and fly away toits beautiful home. 

If the five avenues of sense were closed the mind 
would have no idea of the existence of the external 
world, and it would either be thrown on its own 
resources—innate ideas—or it would have neither 
thonght, idea nor action! it would be non-est, for 
thought is as essential to mind as form is to matter. 
Locke tries to prove the non-existence of innate ideas ; 
but we deny that the soul would be a nonentity if 
we have no sensation ; we will not deify matter to 
the depreciation of spirit power. E. J. D. 


THE DIAMOND RING. 


“ Wet,” said Mr Dorr, laying down his news- 
paper and folding up his steel spectacles, with a 
comical glance frem the corners of his keen blue eyes, 
“that’s exactly three times you've sighed within the 
last five minutes, Hetty! Why, child, what’s the 
matter ?” 

Now Hetty was just such a girl as you will see in 
many and many a farmhouse—a healthy, rosy, sweet- 
faced young creature, with clear bright eyes, 
cherry lips, and nimblo fingers that can handle 
needle, pen or piano keys with equal dexterity—not 
exactly a heroine, but a very charming, useful, lova- 
ble girl, cut after the every-day pattern, and exceed- 
ingly pleasant to have in a house. 

“T was wishing that I had three pounds of my 
own, father,” said Hetty. 

“Three pounds don’t grow on every bush,” said 
Mr. Dorr, slowly and reflectively ; “but what do you 
want three pounds for, daughter ?” 

“Why, father” —and Hetty leaned over his shoulder, 
with her bright auburn ringlets touching the old 
man’s iron-gray hair—“there’s to be a raffle at Bir- 
mingham for some elegant jewellery—a gold watch, 
father, and a diamond ring—only think of that ! and 
the tickets are only three pounds. Minnie Ducker 
has a ticket, and Ellen Howe, and * 

“Nonsense, nonsense, child,” said the farmer. 
“There’s some trickery about it, you may depend; 
gold watches and diamond rings aren’t to be had for 
the asking !” 

“No; but, father, Charlie Howe saw the watch 
himself, and he says——” 

“ Never mind what he says, Hetty; it isn’t worth 
while to repeat Charlie Howe’s nonsense,” said Mr. 
Dorr, once more unfolding his newspaper and com- 
pressing his lips in a manner that poor little Hetty 
understood too well. 

She pleaded no longer, but went out into the 
garden, almost ready to cry. 

“Father, you're too bad !” said a plump, spectacled 
little dame, who was darning stockings in the wide, 
old-fashioned window-seat ;“ Hetty’s young, and it’s 
rather hard she does not have an equal chance with 
the other young folks. Do give her the three pounds, 
if she wants ’em so badly.” 





“To buy a lottery ticket ?” 

“Tt isn’t a lottery, Mr. Dorr ; it’s a raffle!” 

“ Well, where’s the difference, I'd like to know 2” 

“Well, one is—one is sinful, you know, and the 
other isn’t! I don’t see why our Hetty shouldp't 
have a diamond ring, or a gold watch, as well as 
Minnie Ducker or Ellen Howe. Hetty’s been vor, 
clever and useful all the spring, and I really thini 
she deserves the three pounds.” 

“ Wife,” said Mr. Dorr, slowly, and with a curious 
smile on his lips, “’tain’t the three pounds, but I didy’; 
think you and Hetty were such geese as to want to 
buy tickets for a raffle.” 

“Tt’s only to please Hetty,” said the conscious. 
stricken wife. “ Of course I don’t believe there's ay, 
chance of her getting the diamond ring, or the gol 
watch, but " 

At that moment Hetty came in, carrying a broken 
cream-pitcher full of rich red cinnamon roses and 
feathery southernwood. 

“ Hetty, come here,” said her father, in his mea- 
sured, deliberate accents. 

Hetty came and stood before him, with her blu 
eyes wide open and her hands fragrant with ihe 
southernwood. 

“ What, father ?” 

Mr. Dorr opened his black leathern pocket-book 
and counted three pounds into his daughter’s hands 

“There’s your three pounds; now go and buy 
lottery ticket, or any other piece of nonsense you 
may happen to fancy.” 

“Oh, father!” Hetty blushed a bright flush of 
happiness. “Do you really mean to give m 
this money all for myself? Can I spend it as | 
please ?” 

“Why of course you may,” said the farmer, good- 
humouredly. “There, give me a kiss and be off 
with you.” 

“T can have a ticket for the raffle now,” thoughi 
Hetty, and she glanced down. at her forefinger 
and thought, shyly, how the diamond would sparkle 
there. 

So the next morning, while the dew was yet 
glittering on the grass and the birds all singing 
in the July coppices and glens, Hetty Dorr walked 
four miles to Birmingham and presented herself 
blushingly at the “Grand Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tion,” where a shrewd-looking man stood behind 
a counter. 

“ Ticket ?—yes; we've one tieket unsubscribed 
for. You're just in time, young woman,” said the 
clerk; and Hetty’s heart throbbed to think how 
nearly she had been too late. 

She put the little crimson square of paste board 
containing the magic number “23,840” into he 
purse, and hid itin her bosom and returned home 
once more with a brain full of all sorts of vague 
chances and possibilities. 

“How I should like to wear a diamond ring!” 
said Hetty to herself as she diligently worked the 
butter over in the cool cellar; “and as for a gold 
watch—oh, my!” 

Mrs. Dorr secretly sympathized with her daughter 

“'There’s no reason why your chance for luck 
isn’t as good as anybody else's,” said the good 
matron, encouragingly. “I’ve always heard that 
even numbers were lucky, and 25,840 certainly 
sounds very well.” 

“Hush, mother,” faltered Hetty, colouring to the 
roots of her hair; “I see father coming in at the 
kitchen door.” 

For, plausible as their plans and discussions were, 
both mother and daughter instinctively felt that they 
would scarcely bear the keen, cool light that 
streamed from Farmer Dorr’s impartial eyes. 

So passed away two or three fevered, uneasy 
days, while Hetty counted the hours until the 
eventful time arrived. 

“ There’s to be a list of the lucky numbers posted 
up by the cross-roads, mother,” said Hetty. “ Ellen 
Howe says so.” 

. “ Well, I’ve got to have some No. 40 cotton,” said 
Mrs. Dorr, “before I can finish your father’s shirts ; 
we'll go and procure some.” 

Hetty thought the evening meal never would be 
concluded, nor the chickens fed, nor the milk duly 
strained. 

“ Come, mother, ain’t you most ready now ?” 

“Yes, I'm ready,” said Mrs. Dorr, tying her 
bonnet strings. 

And mother and daughter set forth together, as 
Hetty said, “ to seek their fortunes.” 

“ Suppose we shouldn't find em, Hetty ?” 

“Oh, mother !” said the girl, instinctively turning 

ale. 

And then, for the first time, Mrs. Dorr begs 

to doubt whether she had done well to allow he! 
daughter to become so interested in a mere matte: 
of chance. 

There was a little crowd of villagers near th: 
“cross-roads,” reading the fortunate numbers, 23 
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Mrs. Dorr and Hetty approached. James Ducker 
stepped back to make room for them, with a pleasant 
bow. He had always admired Miss Hetty’s blue eyes 
and cherry lips. 

“What is your number, Hetty ?” 

“93,840,” said the girl, in a voice that would 
tremble in spite of her resolute efforts to control it. 

“What!” exclaimed James, “23,840? Upon my 
word, Hetty, you’ve won the diamond ring!” 

“Don’t tease me, James,” piteously pleaded the 
poor child. 

“I’m not teasing you—I’m in sober earnest. Look 
for yourself. ‘No. 23,840—Solitaire Diamond, ele- 
gantly set in enamelled gold.’” 

Yes, it was true. Hetty’s venture had succeeded ; 
and the next day a little pasteboard box was sent 
down, containing the diamond ring. How the child’s 
heart beat as she slipped the golden circlet on her 
finger. 

“Dear me, it is elegant,” said Mrs. Dorr. 

Hetty turned the ring round and round, and 
blushed to herself as she wondered whether James 
Ducker would like her any better now that she had 
a diamond ring of her own. 

But Farmer Dorr shook his head sagely. 

“It’s all folly and nonsense,” he said. ‘ Not but 
that the thing’s pretty enough ; but, after all, what’s 
a sparklin’ stone ?” 

“Father is so odd,” said Hetty, almost ready to 


cry. 

The months passed by, and the great “ Mutual 
Renefit Association” pitched its tents somewhere 
else, and issued crimson tickets by the bushel in 
“fresh fields and pastures new,” and the places that 
had known it knew it no more ; and, one day, Hetty 
spoke out : 

“Mother, somehow my ring don’t sparkle as it 
used—it looks dull and dim.” 

“Tt wants cleaning, perhaps,” said the matron, 
sagely surveying it through her spectacles. ‘Give 
it a good scrubbin’ with a soft tooth-brush and 
pleaty o’ white soap, and then dip it in hartshorn.” 

Hetty scrubbed diligently, and spared neither 
white soap nor hartshorn. 

“It doesn’t look well yet, mother,” sighed Hetty, 
disconsolately ; “ I’m afraid I haven't cleaned it pro- 

erly.” 

“Well maybe you haven’t,” said Mrs. Dorr. “But 
wait a bit. Uncle Leander Davenport’s comin’ here 
the week after next, and he’s a jeweller by trade; 
— he'll know exactly what is the matter 
with it.” 

Uncle Leander Davenport duly arrived, and 
when he had been shown over the farm and 
through the house and had settled some question 
with the farmer, and told Mrs. Dorr all about how 
his wife and the children had had the scarlet fever, 
and old Aunt Themia had been. paralyzed, and 
Scinar’s daughter had taken t¢ spiritualism, with 
various other odds and ends of family gossip, Hetty 
took courage and timidly propounded her question. 

“ Diamond ring, eh?” said Uncle Leander. “ Let’s 
look at it!” 

The diamond ring was brought, and Uncle Le- 
ander scrutinized it keenly, while Farmer Dorr sat 
opposite, and a select company,. consisting of Mrs. 
Dorr, Hetty and James Ducker, looked over his 
shoulder. 

“ What's the matter with it, uncle?” asked Hetty, 
breathlessly, when at last theold man laid down his 
magnifying-glass. 

“Matter?” repeated Uncle Leander. “The 
matter is that it ain’t a diamond at all and never 
was!” 

_ “Not a diamond!” shrieked Hetty and her mother 
in chorus. 

“Nothing on earth but a piece o’ crystal,” said 
Uncle Leander, ruthlessly. “Of course it gets dim 
and dull after a while—glass is generally dull! 
‘Tain’t even compressed glass! Why that fellow 
must ha’ cheated you all out of your eye-teeth!” 

“Is it worth three pounds?” questioned Farmer 
Dorr, slowly, while Hetty—poor, disappointed little 
thing—burst into tears. 

“Oreide and glass worth three pounds? Not 
three shillings, Brother Dorr!” 

The farmer said nothing; he had the marvellous 
and unheard-of forbearance not even to say: “I told 
you so!” 

Rone: Dorr and Hetty’ were sufficiently humiliated 
already. 

“Don’t cry, Hetty,” said James, soothingly ; “ the 
whole thing isn’t worth one of your tears.” 

But Hetty eried as if. her little heart would 
break—she had been so proud of her diamond.ring. 

The next evening, she was standing disconso- 
lately by the garden-gate when James Ducker came 
up. 


“Hetty,” he said, quietly, “I haye brought you 
another ring.” 
In the sunset she saw the brilliant blaze of a 


superb solitaire diamond, set in a plain gold hoop—a 
real diamond this tints. 

“ Oh, James, how beautiful!” 

“ Will you wear it, Hetty, on this finger ?” 

He slipped it on to the first finger of her left 
hand. 

“ But, James——’ 

“Yes, I know it’s the engagement finger, Hetty, 
but that’s exactly it. I want you to be engaged to 
me. Will you?” 

James and Hetty were a long time settling matters 
at the garden-gate ; but when she came in the stars 
were all shining overhead, and not one of them was 
half so bright as the girl’s blue eyes. 

“Hullo!” said Uncle Leander, “ what’s that you 
have on your finger? No glass and oreide there. 
Where did you get that diamond, child ?” 

“Mr. Ducker gave it to me,” said Hetty, blushing, 
and avoiding her mother’s eye. 

But it was of no use. Mrs. Dorr knew at one 
glance that James and Hetty were engaged, and her 
motherly heart rejoiced within her. 

So after all Hetty had the ambition of her gratified 
heart, by the possession of a diamond ring. 

A. BR. 
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SCIENCE 





Dritiine Guass.—To the old mode of boring glass 


with a file wet with oil of turpentine, there is an } 


amendment from a German source, confirmed by 


experience, to the effect that dilute sulphuric acid is |! 


much more effective, with less wear of the tool, than 

oil of turpentine. It is stated that at Berlin glass 

castings for pump barrels, &c., are drilled, planed 

and bored like iron ones, and in the same lathes 

and machines, by the aid of sulphuric acid. 
PREPARING OXYGEN. 

We may call the attention of our readers to 
a process for preparing oxygen which is very 
simple and inexpensive. It was proposed some 
time ago by Mr. Mallett to take advantage 
of the well-known fact that subchloride of copper 
when exposed to the air absorbs a large quantity 
of oxygen, producing an oxychloride of the 
metal. The latter when gently heated readily 
parts with the oxygen which it has absorbed 
and returns to its original condition. Thus, by 
alternate exposure to the air and heating, it can be 
made to play the part of an effective separator of 
oxygen from the atmosphere. We will now give a 
few details of the new process. 

Preparation of Subchloride of Copper.—This salt 
is prepared with moderate facility by digesting four 
parts of finely divided metallic copper and five of 
the common black oxide of the metal in hydrochlorie 
acid. Prolonged digestion is. required in order to 
effect this object, together with the presence of a 
sufficient excess of acid. The whole is evaporated 
to dryness as quickly as possible and the dry residue 
preserved for use. 

Preparation of Oxygen.—The subchloride of copper 
prepared as above is very finely powdered and in- 
timately mixed with half its weight or rather more 
of fine white sand. A little water is then added 
and the mixture well agitated in a large vessel. 
After a few hours it will have absorbed all the 
oxygen from the air which it is capable of doing ; 
and when required for use the mixture should be 
placed in a suitable gas-generating vessel and gentle 
heat applied. Oxygen is then steadily given off in 
considerable quantity, and may be collected in the 
usual way. 

The residue in the retort when moistened with 
water and exposed to the air as before absorbs a 
fresh quantity of the gas, which may be obtained 
again by heating, and this succession continued for a 
considerable time. 


Rotirne Liquip Steet.—There are reasons for 
believing that the next great improvement in con- 
nection with the Bessemer process will be the rolling, 
or otherwise shaping under pressure, of cast steel in 
the liquid state. A strong pressure or nip of the 
steel just before setting has a wonderful effect upon 
its strength. Mr. Whitworth is seeking to effect 
this by hydrostatic pressure. One of Mr. Bessemer’s 
experiments, made long ago, was that of pouring a 
small ladle of melted steel between a pair of rolls, in 
rapid revolution. The steel was rolled into a thin 
plate of extraordinary toughness, which could not only 
be bent over flat, but yet again across the latter bend, 
so as to make a sharp corner of four plates in thick- 
ness, and this without cracking. It might be diffi- 
cult to deal in this way with heavy teemings of 
metal, and it might be that each weight would re- 
quire its own time, distance apart of rolls, &c., to 
cool to the nice point at which, while entering as a 
liquid, it would come out atough solid. Yet this 





mode of working steel is not unlikely to have a great 





future, and after the miracles which have been 
wrought in steel, and especially in Bessemer steel, it 
is not, possibly, too great a stretch of the imagina 
tion to look forward to the time when it will be 
shaped out of the ladle, without all the costly re 
heating and hammering and rolling which is now 
usual in the manufacture of articles from cast steel. 

CEMENT FOR Fioors.—Take two-thirds of limo 
and one of coal ashes well sifted, with a smal] quan- 
tity of loam clay; mix the whole together, and 
temper it well with water, making it upinto a heap ; 
let it lie a week or ten days, and then temper it over 
again. After this, heap it up for three or four days, 
and repeat the tempering very high, till it becomes 
smooth, yielding, tough, and gluey. The ground 
being then levelled, lay the floor therewith about 
24 or 8 inches thick, making it smooth with trowel , 
the hotter the season is the better, and when it is 
thoroughly dried it will make the best floor fo 
malt-houses. If anyone would have their floors look 
better, let them take lime of ragstones, well tempered 
with whites of eggs, covering the floor about half an 
inch thick with it, before the under flooring is too 
dry. If this be well done, and thoroughly dried, it 
will look, when rubbed with a little oil, as trans- 
parent as metal or glass. In some buildings in the 
provinces floors of this nature are made of stucco, or 
of plaster-of-paris, beaten and sifted, and mixed with 
other ingredients. 








VIRGINIA. 
a 
CHAPTER LIlI. 

“Come in, if it’s you, Eunice,” said a voice fron 
within, “only don’t begin pitching in about the 
whisky ; I mean to drink hot punch every-night of 
my life—two on ’em—three on ’em—four on ’em, if 
‘I’ve amind to. The kettle’s on now, I give you fair 
warning. Come in, if you’ve a mind to, but none of 
your tantrums. Josh Hurd is Josh Hurd, and ho 
'ain’t to be trod on.” 

“Tt isn’t Eunice—only me,” said sweet-voiced 
| Ellen, coming into the room, where Joshua was hard 
‘at,work, with his coat off, crushing an uafortunate 
HWemon in a huge wooden squeezer, which he held as 
arm’s length, while the juice ran into a tumbler of 
generous dimensions, in the bottom of which a libe 

ral supply of sugar was fast melting. 

“Now what is it yer want of me, Miss Ellen?” 
the said. ‘“ Whatever it is, I'll do it. Next to the 
thosses, Miss Ellen, l’d do more for you than any- 
body, not to say our Eunice. She thinks you're 
clever, and I usuerly think as she does. Now what. 
is it yer want?” 

“I wish you to take a letter to Mr. Clarence 
Brooks, and bring an answer back, if there be one, 
without saying a word about it.” 

“Your letter? ’Causeifit is, I won’t do it. That 
proud chap ‘ed only make fun of you if you did.” 

“T know it, Joshua,” answered Ellen, sidly ; “I 
shall never write letters to gentlemen. No one will 
ever ridicule such things in me.” 

“T should like to see ’em try it!” exclaimed Joshua, 
clenching his huge hands. “ But if the leiter ain’t 
from you, who is it from?” 

“T will tell you, Joshua; but, remember, it is a 
secret between us. Miss Virginia wishes to send 
this note.” 

Joshua unclenched his fist and uttered a low 
whistle. 

“ What, both on ’em—both on ’em!” he exclaimed. 
“But I'll do that for her, or anything else. Hand 
over the letter.” 

Ellen placed the note in his hand. 

“You'll want a: answer—lI'd better not bring it 
into the house ; you stay here till I come back.” 

Ellen promised to wait where she was till he re- 
turned. 

Joshua put on his cap, wrapped an India-rubber 
horse-blanket around him and went dowustairs 
Ellen, being left alone in the room, fell into thought, 
which was only interrupted by the storm; the rain 
pelted against the windows and the wind whistled 
among the tall elms that overhung the stables. 

All at once she started up; a thought had come 
into her head which threatened to destroy all her 
hopes for the morrow. The jewels which were 
to redeem her brother had been left in Virginia's 
room when Cora Lander took pessession of it. How 
were they to be obtained? Cora always locked the 
door leading to her suite of rooms when she left 
them, if it were only for an hour. 

This thought, added to the gloom of the place and 
hour, completed the fecling of depression that had 
for some time been creeping over her. She was sad 
too from other causes. It was hard to feel that she 
—sgo full of thought, young, talented and rich with 
feclings that few women ever possessed—should be 
sbut out of all the sweet hopes that were making 
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Virginia's life so bright. Joshua's speech, rude and | 
uncouth, had wounded her deeply. She could not 
drive it from her mind. 

Ellen arose from her chair and began walking up 
vud down the room. Sometimes she pansed to look | 
mut upon the storm, which beat heavily against the 
windows. 

It seemed to her that Joshna had been gone a 
long time; she listened for his footsteps on the 
stairs, and peered impatiently from the window. 
Once she thought that he was stumbling upstairs, 
ind opened the door to listen. It was only the horses 
stamping in their stalls, and she went back. dis- 
ippointed. 

At length footsteps sounded plainly from the room 
below—they mounted the stairs and paused. Ellen 
pushed the door open to give Joshua light, and found 
herself face to face with Eunice Hurd, who strode 
into the room, flushed with surprise. 

“What on arth brought you here?” she de- 
manded. 

“ T—I came to see Joshua Hurd,” faltered Bien. 

“Came to see our Josh—what for, I want to 
know ?” 

“ T wanted him to go a little errand for me.” 

“For you—a rainy night like this—well, I never 
lid! Where has he gone to? What has he gone 
ifter?” 

Here Eunice began to look around suspiciously. 
\ new idea had come into her head. 

“ If this isn’t a lemon-squeezer, I don’t know what 
is. Whaton arth——” 

Here Eunice thrust her long forefinger into the 
tumbler, and, scooping out some sugar from the bot- 
tom, tasted it. 

“That feller has hot drinks here every night of 
his life, I'll take my oath.” 

“ Eunice, I want to ask a great favour of you.” 

“ Well, what is it ?” asked Eunice, drawing closer 
to the stove, and lifting up the skirt of her dress a 
little, that the genial heat might fall on her ankles, a 
sure sign of good humour with her. 

“ Eunice, there is something in Miss Cora’s room 
that I want.” 

“Well, what is it ?” 

“In the recess is an ottoman, something that evi- 
dently does not belong to the room, for it does not 
mateh the furniture. May we have it in our par- 

uur? I donot suppose she will miss it, or care for 
it if she does.” 

Eunice turned her face towards the hesitating 
girl, and searched her through and through with 
her piercing eyes. 

“Ellen Nolan, you are asking one thing and mean- 
ug another.” 

“ | know it, Eunice ; but that is all I want.” 

“Tell me all about it.” 

‘I cannot, Eunice. It 
i ffair.”” 

Eunice turned round and placed her feet on the 
floor with emphasis. 

“ Ellen Nolan, you may believe it or not, but Miss 
Virginia Lander hasn’t on this atth better friends 
than I and Josh are to her. If we could do what 
we want to, she would be—no matter, I’m ready to 
help her do anything that won’t hurt Mrs. Lander.” 

“This will hurt no one.” 

“Tell me what itis. Trust me—youmay. I'm 
bitter as gall sometimes, but I'd a’most lay down my 
life for that poor gal.” 

Tears actually came into her eyes. 

“T will tell you,” said Ellen, feeling how sincere the 
woman was. “When we were in those rooms, the 
first day we came here, Miss Virginia hid her mother’s 
jewels in that ottoman. It is hollow, and closes 
with a spring.” 

Lunice burst into a chuckling kind of laugh. 

‘That’s where they was, is it? She knew about 
hem, and has searched all the desks and drawers 
ver and over again. She seemed to hanker arter 
them pearls more than anything. So she hid ’em— 
I wouldn't a thought so much cleverness was in the 
innocent girl. Only this very night t’other one 
was after me to know if [ hadn’t seen’em somewhere 
about among her things. She’s crazy to get hold 
on em. 

“But’you will never permit it, Eunice ?” 

“ Permit it! I'd see her in P, 

“But how can we get them out of her room ?” 

“ Wait till to-morrow, andI'll doit. If she keeps 
keys, I have ’em too.” 

Ellen threw both arms around the old woman's neck 
and kissed her. A grim smile stole over that hard 
mouth. 

“T ain’t much used to kissing,” she said, and her 
narsh voice trembled a little, “ but sometimes it is a 
comfort, ain’t it ?” 

The loneliness that expressed these words touched 
iillen to the heart. 

“T am so glad I trusted you,” she said. 

“You might a done it always—I meant to have 
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helped that poor girl—for Josh ‘and I knew how it 
was—and thought I had it all worked out, but that 
young serpent was too much for me. The time may 
come yit. It’s only on account of Mrs. Lander that 
I have kept silent. She’s as near to me as Miss 
Virginia is to you, and that girl has a’most killed her. 
She began to domineer over her, and treated Mrs. Lan- 
der as if she considered her her personal property. 
But I told her a thing or two and scared her out of 
that. She’s afraid of me now, I tell you. If it 
hadn’t been for that Miss Virginia would a suffered 
more en you ever dreamed on. It’s the truth I'ma 
telling you.” 

“T believe it. Miss Virginia knows how often you 
have befriended her.” 

“‘ She don’t know, and she can’t know how hard it 
is for me not to do more. If it wasn’t for Eliza Lan- 
der—well, well, that young imp of Satan has got the 
better of us all. Ellen Nolan, I've done some things 
that I’m awful sorry for, not meaning to do anybody 
one mite of harm, but I'd no more change places with 
that girl than I would with a rattlesnake carrying a 
string of rattles that long. I hate the sight of her, 
and so does Joshua.” 

Here Joshua came in, dripping wet. He stopped 
a moment on the threshold, astonished to find Eunice 
there and embarrassed about the letter, but Ellen 
spoke to him at once. 

“Did you find Mr. Brooks? 
any answer ?” 

Joshua took a note from his waistcoat pocket and 
gave it to her. 

“It is for my young mistress,” she said, address- 
ing Eunice. “Weare going to London as soon 
as you can help us about what we were talking of, 
and after that we shall have some good news to tell 
you.” 

“ What—she hasn’t found any new evidence, has 
she? That Brooks ain't a lawyer nor nothing that 
can take up hercase, is he? If that’s so I must have 
her word—no, she must take her affidavit on it— 
that she'll be a better child to Mrs. Lander than 
that girl has ever been. If she'll take her oath to 
that I'll do my best to help her, and so will Joshua 
Hurd I'll answer for him.” 

“And he'll answer for hisself,” said Joshua, 
seating himself on the table and pushing the tumbler 
behind him, fully believing that Eunice had not 
seen it. 

“You needn’t push it away, Brother Joshua. I 
know what's been in it.” 

Brother Joshua! What was the world coming to? 
Such words of endearment had not met the man’s 
ears for so long a time that he could not remember 
when. 

Ellen went away and Eunice called after her 
not to fear about the ottoman, she would attend to 
that. 

When Virginia received her note she hurried off 
to her bed-chamber and read it on her knees by the 
little shaded lamp that seemed to illumine the room 
as if with moonlight. It was very short, but she 
read it over and over again, imprinting half a dozen 
kisses on the signature and sleeping with it in her 
bosom that night. 


Have you brought 





CHAPTER LIII. 


Ear y in the morning Cora sent a note to Cla- 
rence Brooks, full of regrets that sho had not been 
able to receive him the day before. Her aunt was 
better, she said, and she wished very much to see 
him as soon as possible. An affair which she could 
not speak about except to a very particular friend, 
and one who had been her father’s friend also, was 
troubling her greatly ; indeed it had been the cause 
of her aunt’s illness. Would Mr. Brooks come pre- 
pared to give her his most serious attention and some 
little sympathy? She was so young, the trouble 
that had come upon her seemed worse to her than it 
might appear to his experienced judgment. 

In reply to this letter Mr. Brooks wrote that he 
intended to call that day and would be most 
happy to give her aid or counsel in any difficulty 
which beset her. Indeed as the daughter of his old 
friend he took an especial interest in her tranquillity 
and welfare which no time or circumstance could 
destroy. He only hoped that it would prove his 
good fortune to be able to remove any little unplea- 
santness that had for a moment distressed her. 

Cora read the letter eagerly. 

“That is well,” she muttered; “before night he 
shall share my troubles, I will pledge myself to that. 
If my sweet cousin will only oblige me by going out 
now she will serve a double purpose; I must find 
those jewels. Where can she keep them? Not a 
drawer, wardrobe, or desk that I have not searched. 
If she once gets the money for that wretch I am lost. 
Let me think; a sharp intellect and prompt action 
might turn even that to account. If one could only 
be in two places at once now. In her conversation 





with tieat little hunchback she will be sure to betray 
the hiding-place of those jewels, but I cannot spend 
my time there. He may call at any minute.” 

Mr. Brooks did not call till afternoon, when Cora 
went down to receive him in the little reception- 
room which looked towards the woods. The curtain, 
were all drawn back this time, and the blinds open. 
She was determined to give no chance for listeners 
during that interview. 

“My aunt is better, thank yon, but not quite abls 
to come down yet,” she said, answering his polite jx- 
quiries and seating herself on the sofa he occupied. 
“You must think it strange that I should send that 
note, but—but - 

Here Cora’s fine eyes filled with ever ready tears, 
and her voice faltered for a moment. Mr. Brooks was 
surprised and touched. It was not often that Miss 
Lander gave way in this manner. He reached forti 
his hand, laying it upon hers, and felt the tremulous- 
ness that ran through her frame moving it. 

“T trast it-is nothing serious ; do not agitate your- 
self so. Tell me what the trouble is and I may bo 
of use.” 

“T tried to keep it from you—I tried to keep it 
from everybody, but now it is impossible ; I mus: 
confide in someone.. So young and inexperienced, 
how can I help it? It is cruel, so cruelin my cousin 
to drive me to this extremity.” 

“ Your cousin; Miss Lander—is all this agitation 
about your cousin?” said Mr. Brooks, struck with 
sudden amazement. 

‘Yes, Mr. Brooks, you never will know all that [ 
am suffering on her account. It is impossible for 
anyone to understand it who has not loved her as [ 
did—and do, for, with all her faults, I cannot help 
loving her.” 

“ Pray explain,” said Mr. Brooks, a little coldly. 
“T do not understand.” 

“ How can you ?—oh, Mr. Brooks! But I will teil 
you all from the beginning. You know that my cousin 
and I were educated together—that my father made 
no difference between us. He was one of the most 
liberal men you ever knew——” 

“T am aware of that.” 

Brooks was arming himself against this girl, and 
she saw it. A stern, angry fire came into his eyes— 
he withdrew his hand from the trembling fingers that 
clung to it, and sat moré upright, like a judge, lis- 
tening. He remembered what Virginia had told him 
regarding the enmity of her cousin, and took up her 
cause warmly. Cora saw this with one of her side 
glances, but went on confident of the result. 

“ We were at school in Paris and in Brussels, and 
went to Florence afterwards to study Italian there. 
In this place, attended. by a governess and a faithful 
old courier, we joined.a party and travelled through 
Italy some five or six months before my poor fatlier 
came to bring us home. Up to this time, Mr. Brooks, 
Virginia and I had been like twin sisters. We loved 
each other dearly, trusted each other with every 
thought and word—she was everything to me.” 

Here Cora broke off with asob. That woman woul! 
have made a magnificent actress; she really half be- 
lieved the story she was telling, and wept as artists 
shed tears in their imaginary characters. 

“ But in Italy, Mr. Brooks, all this changed. Sho 
kept away from me, insisted on having a room to 
herself, went out alone for hours and hours together, 
was unsettled in her spirits—in short, here she gave 
the first wound to.a love that had united us from thw 
cradle. Some weeks after the old courier explaine: 
all this tome. Virginia had made an acquaintance 
and formed an attachment, which she kept from mo 
and everyone. Some strange young man, travelling 
for pleasure or in pursuit of a calling I did not dream 
of at the time, had won her heart from us. How or 
where she first met him I do not know, but her first 
letter was written from Florence.” 

“To whom and where. was it directed?” asked 
Brooks, sternly, 

“I donot know. The courier spoke no English, 
and could not pronounce the name intelligibly. Be- 
sides, I was a mere school girl then and shrank from 
prying into my cousin’s secrets. I only know that 
several letters passed between them before my father 
came.” 

“Did you tell him of this ?” 

“It would have seemed like treachery to my 
cousin. Thank heaven, he was spared the misery 
of knowing how his generosity had been misplaced.” 
“Go on, I am listening,” said Mr. Brooks, ina cold, 
stern voice. 

Cora looked at him timidly, as if so ashamed of 
her cousin’s conduct that it weighed her eyelids 
down, and went on: 

“We sailed in that fatal steamer. The fire broke 
out when my cousin and I were in the cabin; we 
both rushed on deck, I clung to my father. She plunged 
overboard, abandoning us both to perish, and was 
taken up, swimming for her life, by one of the boats. 








I cannot describe the scene in which she left us— 
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the fire raging under our feet, the passengers driven 
closer and closer together like wild animals in the 
midst of a fire. 

“My father and I clung together; he begged me 
to leap overboard alone and thus save myself, know- 
ing how wellI could swim. But I would not do it. 
Clinging to each other, we made the fearful leap. 

“ Others pressed upon us, tore us apart—I never 
saw my father again. Around and around that 
burning hulk I swam in search of him. At last 
the flames drove me away. The boat in which 
Virginia had found shelter was still in sight, ly- 
ing motionless; I made for it, fighting the waves 
with desperate energy. She saw me—I know that 
Virginia saw me, but the boat never stirred. At 
last the men seemed to rebel against the cruelty 
of seeing @ poor girl sink before their eyes and 
came towards me. 

“T was sinking, senseless, almost dead, when they 
picked me up. In the boat with my cousin was a 
little hunchbacked creature who had fastened. on 
her in the water and thus saved: herself. -This 
girl, Ellen Nolan, became warmly attached to her 
from that time, and has-ever since been the creature 
of her will. 

“| think, at thismoment, she would work, sin 
or die for the gitt who-saved her life. I consented 
that this girl should come with us, when we were 
at last reseued by a vessel. The secrecy 
she maintained and her conduct during the shipwreck 
had disturbed my confidence in her, but I loved her in 
spite of all and resolved to deal generously by her 
and her mother, as my father had done. 

“ We reached home—my aunthad taken possession 
of the property under a will found in my father’s 
desk; she believed us all lost, and we took her by 
surprise. Mr. Brooks, something transpired then 
which I will not dwell upon; you, would hardly be- 
lieve me if I did. It has no ing on the point 
I wish to consult you about, and I have little wish to 
prejudice you unnecessarily against my cousin. But 
it created estrangements between us which have, I 
fear, destroyed all my influence over her—a sad, sad 
thought when she stands so much in need of a firm, 
trusted friend.” 

“ Go on,” said Mr. Brooks, still sitting upright, reso- 
lute in his trust of the woman he loved. “ Let me 
hear all, then I will speak.” 

“Mr. Brooks, that man, the person she met in 
Italy, has followed her here.” 

Mr. Broeks started; that sentence annoyed him, 
Cora knew it. She went on, in a low and seemingly 
reluctant voice : 

_ “He is in this neighbourhood ; she goes out to meet 
him.” 

Again Mr. Brooks started; a flash of joy overspread 
his face. : 

She had mistaken him for the Italian lover, who 
probably never had an existence. 

“He must have come about the time that we did, 
for I know that she has met him, from time to time, 
in the house where he lives. Yesterday, a 
short time before you called, a youth came here 
‘rom London, with a letter for Virginia. I was 
anxious about her and went down to question him. 
{ wore a black dress, as she does invariably, and 
»veople say that I and my cousin are so much alike 
that a stranger might mistake one for the other. I 
‘hink the boy did mistake me for Virginia, for he gave 
ue a note directed to her, and went on to state the 
irgent need there was for some action regarding a 
‘um of money that was wanted and must be obtained. 
\ie spoke of some jewels which were to be turned into 
ioney, and said, if everything else failed, the rich 

ousin was to be applied to as a last resource. All this 
was said as I stood with the note in my hand. The 
lad seemed earnest and a good deal excited. I found 
ut afterwards that it was his own brother he was 
»leading for, and that both were the brothers of 
“llen Nolan.” 

Mr. Brooks suppressed a start of surprise and seemed 
to listen as before; but there wasa burning flush on 
is cheeks, and even his forehead grew clouded. He 
lilted his eyes—they had a strange glow in taem—and 
was about to say “Go on,” firmly, as he had be- 
jore, when his voice faltered and his hand fell nerve- 
“ssly down from the back of the sofa, where it had 
deen resting. Directly before the window and half 
way through the flower garden he saw Virginia 
ander and Ellen Nolan conversing earnestly toge- 
ther and walking towards the woods. There in his 
bosom was the note so modestly tender, which told 
him that they were both going to London early that 
orning. Cora glanced out of the window, saw 
what Ries that had disturbed him, and said, very 
naturally : 

“There is my cousin now and Ellen Nolan with 
he You have never seen either of them I be- 
ieve,” 

brooks madé no answer to this, but leaned back 
aud prepared to listen;-she observed that his face 











had become deadly pale, and his mouth seemed as if 
chiselled from marble. 

“T went away, as he thought, I suppose, to read 
the note alone.” 

“ And did you?” asked Brooks, with sudden im- 
petuosity. 

She smiled faintly and shook her head. 

“T could not haye forced myself to obtain infor- 
mation in that way.” 

“ True—very true.” 

“TI sent the note to Virginia by a servant and told 
him to bring the answer back to me; but she came 
down herself and gave her reply to the lad with 
some whispered message which I did not hear. I 
have no idea what hig reason was, but this messen- 
ger, who seemed as much interested in the affair as 
®- principal, did not. leave. the house as another 
person would have done, but went across the lawn, 
through the thick wet grass into thé woods yonder. 
It was raining heavily, andI stood by the window a 
long time, wondering what could take him in that 
direction, when I saw him emerge from among the 
trees accompanied by another person, who probably 
had been waiting there.” 

“Did.you get a full view of this person?” asked 
Mr! Brooks, quickly: “Washe tall or short, light or 
dark ?”* - 

“He was above the middle height and seemed 
young, but-a large Maekintosh concealed his figure, 
and was not near enough to distinguish his features. 
They went towards the road, and that was all I saw 

” 


of them. 

“ And what conelusion do you draw from all this?” 
asked Mr. Brooks. 

“T am unable todtaw any conclusions, Mr. Brooks, 
or decide on what ought:to be done ; one thing is cer- 
tain, my cousin is in a dangerous: position ; she has 
been led into some entanglement which will be her 
ruin. The brother of Ellen Nolan can be no proper 
match for Virginia Lander, and, if he were, why this 
secrecy? She is under no guardianship; my aunt 
loves her devotedly, and would interpose no objec- 
tions to a proper marriage. I stand ready—and she 
knows it—to bestow the portion my father intended 
for her—more, even. Why does she have conceal- 
ments then from her best friends ? How am I to pro- 
tect her? What can I do? My aunt has fretted 
herself into a pitiable state of nervous weakness since 
she obtained a knowledge of this, and looks to me 
for counsel and help. I have tried to gain Vir- 
ginia’s confidence in every way, but she avoids me, 
scarcely recognizes her mother, and is only intimate 
with this strange hunchback, his sister.” 

Mr. Brooks shrank from the recollection this speech 
brought to his mind.- Had net Virginia repudiated 
her mother even tohim? Had she not refused to 
recognize the maternal right of consent to his pro- 
posal of marriage? He arose, and, taking his hat, 
would have left the house without speaking a word. 

“Have you no counsel to giveme? Remember 
how young I am,” pleaded Cora, following him. 
“‘ Have I done wrong in telling you this?” 

“Wrong! who says youhave done wrong? Lhave 
a right to know.” 

“Can you give mo neither comfort nor advice, Mr. 
Brooks?” 

He laid one hand on her arm and stood smiling in 
her face for at least a minute, but this smile upon a 
face so white made her shrink. 

“Inafew days, Miss Lander, I shall be better 
prepared to advise you. Itis a delicate matter, and 
must not berashly handled. Good-afternoon.” 

He seemed firm, but the hat which he had taken 
shook in his hand. 

“ This has been a painful conversation; believe 
me I tried to avoid it. If there had been any other 
person to whom the family honour could be en- 
trusted, I would not have troubled you.” 

“There is no: other person—there must be no 
confidences with strangers on a subject like this.” 

“ No, I felt that, oh! how forcibly.” 

She clasped her hand on his arm, thus mutely 
claiming his sympathy. Tears stood in her eyes ; 
she closed her long silken lashes and tried to repress 
them as if ashamed of the sweet feminine feeling 
which had evoked them. 

“My father would have been so sorry,” she fal- 
tered. 

Mr. Breoks put herhand gently from his arm and 
turned away, for his heart began to swell, and he 
was afraid of the passion that had well nigh out- 
mastered his manhood. 

Cora watched Clarence Brooks as he went down 
the carriage drive; her features did not change, she 
had acted her part so well that. it seemed absolutely 
real to her. 

. “What a noble heart is there—how good and kind 
e is.” 

She stood awhile by the window with those false 
tears still on her eyelashes, wondering if he would 
follow Virginia to the woods or go directly to the 








hotel. He went down the terrace steps and took 
the railway track, which curved circuitously just 
there, making his walk twice as long as it would 
have been by the carriage drive. 

“Still he will go there. It is only because he 
thinks that some of us may see him. Ah, there they 
come. I shall have time.” 

Virginia and Ellen came across the lawn, walking 
slowly and with an air of depression. Cora watched 
them impatiently. 

“Will they never go in?” she cried, stamping her 
foot on the carpet. “Twenty minutes—I only ask 
for twenty minutes.” 

She ran upstairs, put on the shawl'which was so 
nearly the colour of faded leaves, and went down the 
back way. Once out of doors she took a path well 
sheltered by shrubbery which led around the stables, 
and, skirting the grounds mostly under the protec- 
tion of astone wall, entered the ravine alittle below 
the waterfall. Here she took the footpath, treading 
it like a panther and, sheltering herself behind a 
clump of trees, watched quietly. No one was in sight. 
The ravine was a solitude. By this-time the trees 
were almost deprived of leaves, giving a deeper 
gloom to the evergreens which grew thickly along 
the brook. 

After making sure that she was not observed Cora 
darted down below the bridge, dipped a letter, which 
she took from her bosom, in the brook and climbed 
the bank again. Just where the path was broken up 
by the roots and stones which formed’ an embank- 
ment, Cora threw the wet paper down among the 
leaves partly unfolded as if it had occurred through 
falling. The leaves all around it were still moist 
from the storm; she placed a torn oak leaf half 
across it and made her way up the ravine as swiftly 
as she had entered it, and went home, sheltering 
herself as before at the back of the stone wall and 
in the thick shrubbery. 

She was right; ten minutes after Clarence Brooks 
came with long, powerful strides up the ravine, 
searching for Virginia Lander. His strong spirit was 
determined to throw off the doubts that oppressed it 
or learn the worst at once. He had not seen her re- 
turn, and he felt an almost savage wish to find her 
where he could wrest the secret from her heart and 
crush her with scorn, or hear the vingication which 
he still hoped and almost believed that she would 
be enabled to make. 

But the ravine was as still as the grave; the 
foliage had been so completely torn from the trees 
that he could command a full view up the ravine 
from the stone bridge to the cataract, that mocked 
him with a sharp pang of memory, and he thought 
of that pic-nic there with a sudden feeling which 
absolutely brought tears to his eyes. 

Virginia was not anywhere in sight; the whole 
ravine was a solitude, all the hollows were full of 
wet leaves, the turf was carpeted with them—not as 
they had been, rich and gorgeous only a week before, 
but with the colours all gone—nothing now but the 
decaying refuse of the autumn. 


The naked boughs rose drearily amidst a dull Skyy 


sending forth a low, mournful sound. 

The brook, bereft of half its brightness, flowed 
along, saddened, like a criminal going to judgment. 
The chestnut-tree was studded with brown burs, 
from which all the nuts had fallen. A few long, 
ragged leaves fluttered on the branches, and from 
the topmost boughs two crows called to each other 
gloomily. 

“J will go up to the summer-house,” that un- 
happy man muttered to himself. ‘“ Possibly they are 
among the evergreens and I can see them there 
from the window.” 

As he turned to mount the eminence the letter 
attracted him. He stooped, picked it up almost 
mechanically, and was about to throw it down 
again when something in the writing took his 
attention. The paper was wet, but not much 
blotted; with a little tronble he read it from begin- 


\ 


\ 


ning to end, and strange to say a sensation of relief , 


succeeded the reading. That dead certainty which 


follows suspense, though it amounts to despair, is -. 


always a relief, for the tension of nerves gives way 
and aspecies of rest follows. 

“It is true! She loves some other man—she never 
loved me. This beautiful creature, with her inno- 
cent looks and frank speech, is one mass of decep- 
tion. Amos Lander’sletter warned me of this asclearly 
as his generous nature could warn the friend he loved 
against a creature of his bounty. But I was wilfully 
blind, worse than blind, a willing idiot. Still there 
was some excuse for me ;a lovelier creature than she 
seemed never existed.” 

Mr. Brooks did not enter the summer-house, but 
turned drearily away as men prepare to leave a grave 
newly filled, and walked slowly towards the hotel, so 
wretched that he scarcely cared to live, for if ever 
man loved a woman on this earth he had loved Vir- 
ginia Lander. 
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Meantime Virginia and Ellen had returned home 
from a dreary walk disappointed; Ellen had been 
writing since the first break of day, writing as 
only one whose genius is inspired by a noble purpose 
can write. Sheet after sheet of manuscript she had 
flung from her, eager for the next, panting to com- 
plete the work which would redeem her brother from 
the peril that threatened him. But, with the best of 
us, the spirit is sometimes willing when the flesh is 
weak. Virginia saw that Ellen grew pale as she 
wrote, that her little hand trembled toand fro on the 
paper, leaving blots and erasures behind it. She 
went up to the desk and laid her hand caressingly on 
the writer’s shoulder. 

“Come, Ellen, stop writing a little while.” 

Ellen shook her hand from her shoulder and went 
t_.. With her work. 

“No, no; heaven has given me these hours to 
finish itin. Do let me alone!” 

“But Iam so anxious to goout. He will be re- 
gretting our absence and go up to the summer-house, 
I feel sure of it!” 

“He! oh, he cannot come here till my work has 
put him above all fear.” 

“T was not speaking of your brother, Ellen.” 

Ellen turned her mind, with a wrench, from its sub- 
ject, and tried hard to understand what was wanted 
of her. She had that essential qualification for an 
author, and that rare thing among women, a power 
of strong concentration. 

““ What—what is it?” she asked, while the 
pen quiveredin her hand. “ Afraid this will hurt 
me ?—Not at all. Fresh air?—We can have plenty 
of that by and by.” 

“ But it is for myself Iam so anxious to go out,” 
said Virginia, partly in her own behalf, and partly 
because the pallor on that thin face terrified her. 

“ You, yourself ?” Ellen flung down her pen. “ Well, 
what is it you would like, lady? I~—ILam ready. A 
walk ?—Of course, nothing better, only don’t let us 
stay out long. Yousee, I am near the end, and—and 

my things?—Ohb, yes, I will have them on ina 
minute.” 

In this state of bewilderment Ellen went out, fol- 
lowing Virginia almost in silence to the woods. She 
had not entirely gained command of herself, but 
would keep turning back to the work she had 
left with such reluctance. They found the ravine 
solitary, and so changed that Virginia felt oppressed 
by everything she saw. 

“He is not here. He will not come to day. 
should he, thinking us not at home ?” 

With these words she wandered on up to the little 
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[THE TRAITRESS AT WORK. ] 


cataract, which had lost all its crystal brightness, 
and was swollen by the rain. Here she wandered 
about awhile, looking anxiously down the ravine 
every minute for him who was listening with a beat- 
ing heart to Cora Lander’s falsehood. 

“ He is not here! Itis of no use waiting ; the storm 
has made everything so dreary that it chills one. 
Shall we go back, Ellen?” 

“ Back ?” answered Ellen, eagerly. “ Oh, certainly; 
this air has done me so much good.” 

So the two girls went home again, one sad and out 
of spirits, the other eager for work. They saw no- 
thing of Mr. Brooks, who had just left the house, but 
went at once upstairs, where Ellen began her writing 
again and Virginia sat down by the window, wonder- 
ing why Clarence Breoks had not yet come to the 
house as he had proposed. 

It was getting dark when Eunice came into the 
room, carrying an ottoman in her arms. 

“Here,” she said, putting it on the floor; “take 
out what there is in it—quick. She’s gone down to 
tea, and I must have it back again afore she comes 
up. ‘The creature has got eyes like a hawk.” 

Virginia started from the window, touched a 
spring in the woodwork, and flung back the top of 
the ottoman, revealing a miscellaneous heap of 
papers, a jewel-box, penholders, and loose ornaments. 
Eunice snatched Ellen’s shawl, which had fallen 
vack from her chair, spread it on the carpet, and 
emptied all these things into it. Then she closed 
the ottoman with a snap, and carried it away, mut- 
tering: 

“The Lord knows they're your own property, and 
you're welcome to ’em.” 

Ellen wrote on; she had neither heard nor seen 
anything of this. Away in a world of her own she 
was working out a brother’s freedom. Once more 
Virginia aroused her. 

“ Ellen, Ellen, we have got the jewels. See here; 
these pearls must be of great value—and these, and 
these!” 

Ellen started and looked up, still holding her pen. 

“ What is it? Pearls—and such pearls!” she cried 
as Virginia laid the necklace of large pearls 
with seven pear-shaped pendants on the paper before 
her. “And diamonds too. We shall go to London 
now. No more delay. Heaven bless you, dear, 
dear lady for this! I am so tired that thanks 
struggle in my bosom without my being able to give 
them utterance, but I feel them. I wonder why 
Eunice don’t bring in the tea ; my throat is parched 
_— eyes burn. Why don’t she bring in the 
tea?’ 








“She brought itan hour ago, Ellen, and you drank 
two cups.” “ 

“Did she? 
water will do just as well. 
tiful they are! Your mother’s too. It is cruel, but 
you shall have them back again. I feel con- 
vinced that these sheets of paper will redeem your 
mother’s jewels. . Strange, isn’t it, that these blotted 
pages should have gold in them? I cannot compre- 
hend it.” 

Here this strange girl went to work again, while 
Virginia carried her treasures into the next room, 
where she lay down on the bed sad at heart and 
weeping because of the loneliness brought on by two 
days’ absence from the man she loved so devotedly. 

Between eight and nine o'clock that night she 
was aroused by the tread of a horse passing by the 
house, and, going to the window, looked out. The 
clouds had all rolled themselves away in billows of 
fiery gold at sunset that night, and the broad, silvery 
radiance of a full moon fell upon the earth. Vir- 
ginia saw nothing, but she still heard the cautious 
footfall of a horse falling upon the turf near the 
house. 

“It is one of the servants going on some errand,’ 
she thought, and went back to her half-darkened 
room again. 

Still Ellen wrote on, made restless for an instant 
by the strange sound, but unconscious of it the next 
moment. 

Joshua Hurd, who had gone to bed very early 
that night, heard a strange noise in the stables 
as he was falling asleep. He got up, opened the 
window and looked out. The front of the stables 
was thrown into deep shadow by the drooping el:n- 
trees, but he distinctly saw a white horse come out 
from the open door with a lady on its back. 

“What on earth does it mean?” he muttered. 
“That is Snowball; but which of ihe wimmen folks 
is it, and what is she up to?” 

That moment the horse came beneath the moor 
light and he saw the lady’s face, as clearly as any face 
could be seen, with a hat drawn over her fore- 
head and shaded by a long black feather. 

“That long feather belongs to her, sure enough ; 
that she serpent never wears one. What can she 
want a horseback this time o’ night? If ‘twas 
t’other I shouldn’t wonder, but her! Well, it’s all 
right, I hain't no doubt. She’s a good gal, if ever 
one lived, and I ain’ta going to tell nothing about 
her not even to our Eunice. Least said is soonest 
mended. But where can she be a going?” 

(To be continuedd 


I knew nothing about it; a glass of 
These things, how beav- 
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THE SOLITAIRE DIAMOND. 
a 
CHAPTER XII. 


nr the cottage inmates drew a long breath of 
relief. 

“Tell us now about Maurizio, my pearl,” cried 
Benedetto, joyously, 

But Margherita only bent down and kissed him. 

“What canI say? Mauriziois happy again. He 
says he knew it was as false as horrible; he pro- 
mised to be careful, and as soon as Uncle Georgio 
is gone he will come back to us.” 

And Margherita began kissing again, first one 
and then the other, and slipped away to calm her- 
self in solitude, after all this delicious tremour of 
joy. 
They waited all the evening, listening for 
Maurizio’s step, but vainly. The next day too wore 
‘way, and the evening shadows fell. 

“He promised to come at once—he was all eager- 
hess and impatience to see you,” faltered Margherita. 
“My heart misgives me that something has happened 
to prevent his coming.” 

‘Che signora looked anxious, and Benedetto sighed. 

“I hoped all these exciting adventures and 
scenes were over,” said he. “I feel that they 
vear away what little hold I have on life. How I 
long for Maurizio to come and protect us.” 

“T will go to him in the morning,” said Margherita, 
“if he do not come to-night.” 

“He is coming now, I know his step from among 
4 thousand,” exclaimed Benedetto, joyqusly. 

Margherita flew to the door; there was a mo- 
ment’s delay outside, before she ushered in the wel- 
come visitor, and then they both came in, looking 
so happy that Benedetto and his mother exchanged 
arch glances. 

,, My mother and brother indeed!” exclaimed 
Maurizio, coming forward with outstretched hand; 
‘how indeed the dark cloud has passed away 
‘rom us—let us hope for ever.” 

j Benedetto, with a sigh of deep satisfaction, 
Topped his hgad on his friend’s shoulder, murmur- 


ME 2: | I shall be strong and calm again. 
tte pie is wonderful the strength and peace you 
g me. 
Maurizio was looking at him anxiously. 
You have been fretting all this time, my Bene- 
detto, and it has worn upon you.” 
You detect a change then? JI told them so, but 
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they would not believe it; it is a slight thread in- 
deed which holds me now.” 

“Have you taken the wine freely?” asked 
Maurizio, trying to hide his apprehension ; “ we shall 
coax back the colour to those pale cheeks.” 

“Wine indeed!” replied Benedetto, rousing him- 
self from his weakness, to prevent clouding their re- 
covered happiness, “it was near being the ruin of you.” 

And he related Georgio Dondini’s discovery of the 
bottle bearing the Forcellini brand. 

“Why does he hate me so?’ exclaimed Maurizio, 
thoughtfully. 

“JT will tell you,” said the signora ; “ let there be 
no longer the shadow ofa secret between us.” 

Long and deeply interesting explanations fol- 
lowed. 

“Tt is a good to know this,” said Maurizio, gravely. 
“T shall know now where to look for injury. Brigida, 
my faithful Brigida, hinted something of this. She in- 
sists that Georgio Dondini is all this time searching 
for the lost rubies. It may be likely, as much 
to save them from falling into my hands as to gain 
the priceless gems for himself, or his favourite. I 
imagine who he is, this son of yours, dear mother of 
my Margherita, but my heart is too sore to be ques- 
tioned yet concerning him.” 

“Heis false-hearted, a worthy tool of my cousin,” 
answered the signora, mournfully; “and yet me- 
thinks his father’s noble nature must stir within 
him.” 

“Tet us not judge him harshly ; who can tell how 
terrible may have been the temptations before him? 
But Iam strangely moved by all this ; for the first time 
my wild ambition is kindled to find those rubies, to 
obtain my rights by my grandfather's will. Believe 
me, your son, my half-brother, shall never suffer, 
nor want aught if it lie in my power to help him. 
But if the property goes to him Georgio Dondini will 
have control of everything.” 

“ There is no doubt that he is looking all this time 
for them. He seems to think poor Delto can tell 
him ; it is for this he has persecuted the poor crea- 
ture. Why, he came hither to take him away from 
us to Venice.” 

Maurizio looked up suddenly with an expression of 
dismay. 

“And you allowed him to go! Now indeed I 
know what there was familiar to me in the shuffling 
movement of the companion who went before him 
into the private carriage at the inn. And we have 
lost our only hope.” 

“ Allowed him to go? no indeed! Do you think 
I could be so insane?” exclaimed the signora. 



































“Ts he here? Then heaven be praised that my 
alarm is unfounded. I have been fashioning a wild 
conjecture. If there be help from Delte, surely he 
will yield it to us. The crystal model is fortunately 
at hand; the sight of that, working to restore it to 
its original plan, will surely recall his recollection, if 
anything can. But we must move cautiously. We 
will take him to-morrow in his calmest mood, in the 
arbour. You know he promised, Margherita, tomake 
me something pretty out of glass. I will bring 
forward the palazza’s broken model, and then, if, as 
we cannot help suspecting, there was a plan carried 
out by Lady Francesca and himself to secrete the 
gems, we shall surely gaina clue. I cannot but be- 
lieve there is some foundation for Georgio Dondini's 
belief in Delto’s knowledge of their hiding-place. 
Brigida’s mysterious hints tend that way. Once 
those rubies in my hand, the forfeited claim restored 
to me, I can defy his worst threats. We shall all be 
beyond his reach.” 

“ And if you become again the Lord of Forcellini 
Palazza, you will not blush for your simple Marghe- 
rita!” whispered the girl. 

“Margherita,” exclaimed Maurizio, almost solemnly, 
“have [ not confessed all my folly and infatua- 
tion in the days of my pride and prosperity? Did I 
not say I had been taught a werthy lesson—that at 
last I kuew what was true happiness, sincere virtue, 
pure loveliness? I ask for you tobe my wife at once, 
as soon as possible ; it is the dearest boon I can seek 
from any hands. Dear Signora Perragna, say that 
you will grant it to me—say that if I am restored to 
my father’s home you will dwell there for the son's 
as well as the father’s sake.” 

The signora’s eyes were filled with tears, and she 
had no voice for a reply. 

“Let me answer for her!” cried out Benedetto, 
eagerly. “She will, she will; it will be a worthy, a 
blessed consummation of a dark tragedy, a woeful 
history. The two houses shall bury their deadly 
enmity, and, at your marriage, clasp tender hands 
of faithful love.” 

“So may heaven bless us!” echoed Maurizio. 
“ Meanwhile,” he added, a moment after, “ the rubies 
have yet to be discovered.” 

“Did my uncle go to bed before dark ? I have not 
seen him since you brought my supper, mother,” said 
Benedetto. 

The signora looked a little alarmed. 

“Tn truth I was so puzzled and disturbed at Mau- 
rizio’s absence I had little thought for anything else. 
When did I see him last? I am sure I cannot think.” 

“He took his bread and cake and went to the 
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arbour,” said Margherita. “He kept close beside us 
all day yesterday, but to-day he felt secure that 
Georgio Dondini had gone.” 

“But he did not go until to-night,” said Maurizio ; 
‘it was his remaining about the inn and street which 
kept me from coming before.” 

The signora started up from her seat, took a 
taper, and hurried away. She returned in a moment, 
and said, in a low, husky voice : 

“ Delto is not in his bed; it has not been disturbed 
in the least.” 

“TI will go to the arbour at once!” exclaimed 
Margherita, starting up nervously. 

“ It will be of no use,” answered Maurizio, slowly, 
with a bitter accent ; “I tell you it was poor Delto I 
saw with Georgio Dondini. He has carried the poor 
old man away; he has our only chance in his eruel 
hands.” 

“ Let us search first before we believe so terrible 
a story,” said Margherita. “Come with me, Mau- 
rizio.” 

The signora brought a small lantern, lighted it, 
and put it into Maurizio’s hand, then sat. dowmagain, 
burying her face in her handkerchief. 

Maurizio, holding Margherita’s cold fingers im his, 
turned swiftly along the familiar path. When at 
length they reached the arbour Margherita. hung 
back, trembling violently. 

“Qh, Maurizio, Maurizio! we shall know soon, 
and I dare not face the truth.” 

He drew her gently forward, turned the lantern 
full upon the arbour, and clenched his teeth in wrath, 
muttering : . 

k IE wily man has taken the game in hisown 
hands: 

The arbour was empty of its harmless, hapless 
~aster; but there were marks of a struggle, despe~ 
rate and fierce. 

The back of the rustic seat was wrenched off ; the 
rable was upset, and Delto’s treasure box, emptied 

f its contents, with broken lid and wrenched lock, 
old a pitiful story. 

“Oh, Uncle Delto, kind-hearted Uncle Delto!” 
moaned Margherita. 

“Let us hasten,” cried Maurizio, sternly; “we 
nust pursue him. It will be a question of brute 

ree now. Let Georgio Dondini look to it; for I 
wear I will face him now, and drag forth his iniquity 
before a Venetian Council, come what will of it.” 

There was a long and earnest consultation at the 
‘ottage that night, and all minds pointed but. to one 
movement. 

“But Benedetto ” said the mother. 

Maurizio’s grave face and Margherita’s loving 
eyes responded to the thought. 

“ Do not consider so useless a creature for a single 
moment,” said Benedetto, impatiently. “Do 
you think I will hinder when I cannot help you 
tall? Itis imperative that my mother should go 
to Venice, and that Maurizio should accompany 
her. There may likewise arise urgent reasons: why 
Margherita should be there. Go at once, all three 
of you, and send some old woman from the village 
to keep me from starving before my time.” 

“I cannot bear the thought,” said his mother, 
weeping. 

“ Think of poor old Uncle Delto, tortured and 
listracted—of Maurizio and Margherita in danger of 
being cheated of their life-long happiness, and then 
blush for your hesitancy,” continued Benedetto. 

“TI willsend Benevento from the silk-factory. He 
8 as gentle as 2 woman, and tender-hearted, and you 
know how dearly he loves our Benedetto,” said 
Maurizio. 


“And Signora Marchi will willingly take charge 
f the house,” added Margherita. 

“You can return the moment your object is ac- 
‘omplished, and [ shall be gently resting here,” 


finished Benedetto. * 


But it was not without a vague misgiving that the 
mother consented to leave her darling boy. 
The early dawn saw them setting forth. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Ir was the gala day in Venice once again. A 
year had passed since Maurizio Forcellini had 
stood on the marble steps of the home of his an- 
cestors, and welcomed his gay companions to the 
feast. The mellow sunlight fell lovingly around 
the massive old building, lighting up its rich 
carvings, its picturesque balconies, and pouring a 
tlood of radiance upon the flat roof, with its carved 
stone railings and guarding lions. 

Gaély decorated gondolas were gliding to and fro; 
the narrow sidewalks were lined with merry 
spectators, pelting each other with comfits and bon- 
vons; rich strains of music floated on the breeze, 
banners fluttered, trumpets sounded. All Venice 
was merry and astir. 





One by one the servants—still kept by the exe- 
cutors of the last Forcellini’s will in the palazza— 
came forth and joined the gay show in the street; 
all the city was hurrying to the spot where the 
stately barge was to set forth in its gorgeous array, 
with its princely burden. 

Then it was that a dingy, undecorated gondola 
pushed up the steps of the Forcellini Palazza, and 
Georgio Dondini stepped forth, glancing behind him 
suspiciously. 

He looked cautiously at the great window above 
the portal. A white cloth fluttered as if for a signal, 
and stepping back Georgio helped out, and carried, 
rather than led, a thin, cowering, trembling figure 
into the house. 

The great hall was deserted; all was:quiet. The 


minion of his hire came down from the window, 


noiselessly opened a door, and. at a nod from his 
master as silently retreated. 

Georgio Dondini’s eyes were. gleaming: fiercely ; 
his cheek, notwithstanding its sallowness, was — 
pale; his lips were bitten again and again by the 
gnawing, impatient teeth. Yet the command which 
kept his voice calm through all that throbbing 
tumult within was something herculean. 

He brought forward a small table, andiset it near 
the arched, diamond-paned window, and beside it 
he placed achair. Then from a box standing in one 
corner he produced a glass model of the basement 
and balcony of the palazza, and all the requisite 
materials for blowing glass. He set them on the 
table with care, and then turned to the shivering, 
quailing figure standing desolately in the spot. where 
he had been placed. 

How Georgio Dondini’s fiery heart trembled for 
the issue of this his. desperate experiment! Now 
indeed for the wreck or healing of that finely 
strung, gifted and sadly shaken intellect! He 
had little scruple in using. his imbecile relative as 
he would employ atool to serve him if need be, if 
not, to be thrown away unheeded. But should he 
obtain the treasure? should he gain the long-sought 
information ? 

He gently removed the cloak from Delto’s droop- 
ing figure, and taking his hand led him to and fro 
along the hall, pausing frequently at the great gilded 
escutcheon; bearing the Forcellini arms under the 
fine clock, whose clear chimes. echoed over the 
whole canal. 

Delto stared around him bewilderedly, and then 
there slowly dawned forth an expression which the 
lynx eye watching him so closely gloated over and 
hailed as the harbinger of success. A trembling 
fear, a wild recognition overspread his face. 

Delto’s eyes ran swiftly from object. to object— 
darted from the table to the window, and he put 
his thin: white hand to his forehead as if to brush 
away cobwebs; a violent trembling shook him from 
head to foot, and then he stood still, as still as if he 
had been changed to marble. . The great gilded pen- 
dulum above them swung to and fro, marking 
solemnly, seconds, minutes, half an hour, three 
quarters. 

Georgio never stirred, though his limbs. were 
numbed ; he kept his eye steadily on that white, pale 
face, and wondered what broke the spell. It was 
the clock sending forth warningly the hour of the 
day. 

Delto started, and a bright, sweet smile overspread 
his face. 

“Francesca, beloved one, I will not fail you,” said 
he. “Iam waiting, I will catch them as they fall.” 

He walked steadily to the great window, flung it 
up, and stood, as if listening for a signal. 

“T was right, I was right!” exclaimed Georgio Don- 
dini ; “it has all come back to him; he will betray 
the whole, and I shall find them at last.” 

Delto, still leaning at the window, muttered, un- 
easily : 

“How long she waits! the servants will come ; 
she had the wire ; what hinders her?” 

“T was a fool,” thought Georgio, uneasily. “I 
should have ordered Dano to lowera package. I 
dare not move now lest the spell be broken.” 

A heavy, weary sigh shcok Delto’s breast. 

“It is useless, itis a failure. And the model is 
not finished!” 

Slowly and reluctantly he left the window, and 
sat down by the table. He moved the burning lamp 
towards him, and took up the pipe ; but the model now 
for the first time caught his eye. With a gathering 
frown.he lifted it, and turned it around. 

“What clumsy villain has brought this in 
place of my graceful handiwork? By St, Mark, I 
could throttle the knave! What will my patron say 
to it?” 

He stood looking at it with an expression of in- 
tense annoyance and disgust. 

Suddenly he dropped it, and clapped both hands 
to his head. 


“Lost—lost!” he shrieked. “They have stolen 





my model! They have changed it for another, 
The rubies—the Forcellini rubies!” 

He stood pale and trembling. 

Georgio walked up to him, and steaded, his voicg 
as well as he could. 

“Benedetto Cavinio,” said he, “Lady Francesca 
has sent to ask what you have done with the rubies.” 

A bewildered mist crept into Delto’s eyes as hi. 
stared at this man. ‘The two identities within, 
him were each grappling for the clue the evil facs 
suggested. 

“The rubies,” stammered he; “ Francesca knows 
herself. We were to keep the secret—she and I.” 

“Yes, yes,” returned Dondini, hazarding a bold 
statement. “You hid them in the model, but what 
has become of the model?” 

“Someone has changed it,” answered Delto. 

Georgio Dondini was losing his self-command. In 
the intense eagergess of his search after the truth 
he did not note that the misty look was creepine 
again over Delto’s eyes. 

“You confess that you hid the rubies in the mode! 
palazza,” said he—“you confess that, Benedetto 
Cavinio.” 

“ No, no—I know nothing. I can’t tell anything,” 
falling back into his old childishness. “ Don't whip 
me!” 

Dondini muttered an execration and seized hin 
by the arm, while he cried, fiercely : 

“You do know the whole; you stood here by tho 
window and the girl lowered them down to you; 
you covered them. from sight in the glass model. 
Tell me what became of that model—tell me quickly, 
or I shall whip-you beyond anything you have 
known yet.” 

And while he spoke he shook him violently, till 
Delto to weep like a child. 

“ Hold!” cried out as , shrill voice. 

Georgio Dondini, turning, beheld the open doorway 
and Brigida crossing the threshold. 

“Meddlesome old woman,” said he, wratlfully. 
“ go back to your den.” f 

But Brigida advanced steadily, and laid her hand 
on Delto’s arm. 

“Come with me, Benedetto, hapless Benedetto,” 
said she; “his cruel fingers shall hurt you no more. 
Come to safety.” 

“By St. Mark! witch! hag! I will throttle you 
where youstand!” foamed Georgio, seizing her, and 
thrusting her back. 

Brigida laughed long and’loud. 

“Throttle me, if you will, Georgio Dondini, and 
you will destroy the only one who can unravel the 
mystery ; you will silence the only lips which can tell 
you where the coveted rubies. hide their rosy 
splendour.” 

Dondini recoiled, and then burst forth, fiercely : 

“Woman! answer me quickly, or my fingers shal! 
deprive youof breath. Are the rubies safe? You 
cheated me twice before; to-day I swear td you | 
will have no parleying. This house is deserted, 
empty, save of my hired emissary. I can crush ou: 
your miserable life as easily as I could kill a gnat 
that stings me; I am in no mood for scruples ; tell 
me at once and truthfully, can you show me the 
rubies ?” 

“TI can tell you where they are secreted,” an- 
swered Brigida, calmly; “but what then, Georgio 
Dondini?. it will but give the true heir his right 
again; is it for that you aim?” ; 

“It will not help him; the year is up, and he is 
an outcast wandering afar,” returned Dondiui, 
exultantly. 

Brigida shook her head slowly. : 

“There was to bea week beyond a year, but it does 
not matter,” she said. “We willhave the great my- 
stery explained. I shall need Benedetto Cavinios 
help perhaps, and why not have witnesses?” __ 

While she spoke she put her lips to a whistlo 
hanging at her girdle, and in atrice, before Georgios 
staring, bewildered eyes, a strange company filed in. 

No wonder he stood like one petrified. : 

First came his fellow executors of Giovaun! 
Foreellini’s will. Behind them one of the members 
of the still formidable Venetian Council, and follow- 
ing them Signora Perragna, her beautiful daughter, 
and agraceful, manly figure, the sight of which 
smote upon his eyes like a lightning flash. mace 

From the opposite door, staring around him in 
equal amazement, came Roderigo Garzoni. Delto 
broke away from Brigida’s clasp with a cry of joy, 
and rushed towards his friends. me 

“Well,” said Brigida, peering iffto Georgios 
blanched face, “this is # worthy audience. Signo! 
Dondini, shall I commence? You all here assem 
bled know that it is a year to-day since Giovant! 
Forcellini’s will was read——” : 

“ And the rubies are not found,” ejaculated Georg"? 
Dondini, exultantly, with a savage glance at Maurizio; 
“therefore no earthly power can hinder Roderigy 
Garzoni from taking possession.” 
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“ Not so fast,” began Brigida. - 
But suddenly, to the surprise of all, Roderigo 
sprang forward and seized Maurizio’s hand. 

“ Maurizio, my friend, my noble friend, it matters 
not though the rubies were for ever missing. He 
shall bind me no longer by his tyrannical will ; I will 
forswear my own wicked oath. Take the palazza, 
the fortune, everything that is rightfully yours by 
your grandfather's will, but give me back your friend- 
ship. Oh, forgive me! I have not. known a peace- 
ful hour since that fatal day, a year since. Let all 
things vanish from my grasp, only give me your 
friendship once more.” 

Maurizio looked earnestly into his agitated face, 
and joyfully seized the outstretched hand. 

“ Roderigo, my brother, I understand it all. He 
has forced you to perform a hateful part, but your 
noble nature has at last thrown off the odious shackles. 
Welcome to my heart, and to joy and peace again, 
Roderigo.”’ 

“Fool! dolt! idiot!” vociferated Georgio ; “ but it 
does not mattér; the rubies are not found, Maurizio 
Foreellini is still an outcast and a beggar, and the 
estate will pass to Venice.” 

“ Even so, unless the rubies are found,” repeated 
the august member of the Council. 

“ The Forcellini rubies are here,” answered Man- 
‘jzio; “but you must let me show them in my own 
~ 





way. 

While he spoke he brought from under the cloak 
thrown around his shoulders the crystal model. 

He carried it to the table and set it down, pushing 
the false one aside, and then turned to Delto, saying, 
ina calm, assuring voice: 

“Delto, kind Delto, come and find them for your 
friend. It is Francesea’s wish, and you will surely 

bey.” 

Delto looked up dreamily into his face, smiling 
trastfully, 

“ Yes, I see you area Forcellini. No one else has 
such a golden glow upon their hair. And Fran- 
‘esca bids me disclose the secret. Then she must be 
waiting for me. Yes; yes, my blessed one, I will 


‘come speedily. 


He bent over the model with a calm smile of hap- 
piness, touching it fondly. 

“ Ah, to be sure, this is a work one need not blush 
for; see how clear and pure, not a flaw in the crystal, 
not a bungling wavein the outline; it is a pity to 
mar it!” 

He hungover the frail toy in a trance of ecstasy, 
entirely oblivious of the watchful ears and eyes 
around him. 

“ But Francesca wishes it,” said Maurizio, gently ; 
“and you are to tell us all about it.” 

“T will obey, if she be waiting; let me speak 
quickly and go to her,” said Delto, his eyes shining, a 
spot of lovely crimson gathering, on his cheek as 
ia his youth. 

Ile took up a file and a cutting diamond, and laid 
his hand on a fretted pinnacle of coloured glass. 

* See, under this I wound a princely bracelet, whose 
gems held the richest tints of all the damask roses 
in the far off Cashmere vales.” 

While he spoke he cut away a narrow slip of glass, 
thrust in his long slender forefinger, and brought 

— a gleaming band of rosy fire, and flung it on the 
table, 

A terrible oath burst.from Georgio Dondini’s livid 
lips. But Delto only laughed softly. 

~ Not-so rosy as Francesca’s lips,” he said.. “ The 
fellow one is.on the other side; and under that gal- 

eryrunning all around the base lie the necklace, dia- 
uonds, and rubies, the wonderful Forcellinirubies!” he 
whispered, glancing eagerly into Maurizio’s face ashe 

ok off the glass, and brought forward one after an- 
other of the treasures, fitted in with dextrous skill, 
ud hidden from detection by a thin film of opaque 
class. “Ah, how swiftly I worked when I stowed them 
away. Only one used to glass could have managed 
it,” langhed he. “There! all the rest are in asnug 
nest in the centre. What a wonderful palazza! 
* tairy castle, a room filled to the brim with jewels. 
Didn't I promise to give you something pretty? 
Yowll find the wedding-ring, no doubt.. Take them 
\l, and let me go. She is waiting, and I must not 
tarry.” 

He heaped them up, the gorgeous, resplendent 
ems, dallied his white fingers a moment amid the 
rainbow sparkle, and then turned. 

His face was still glowing with eager anticipation, 
«nd though his hand trembled he walked firmly. 

“Now Lam going. What was I to wait for?—ah, 
'know—the gondola was to await us.” 

Still smiling, he seated. himself by the window 
~en he could watch the sluggish current of the 
canal, 

* It is coming—it is coming ina moment,” he mur- 
mured. 

Maurizio stood by the table where the restored 
§ems were shining, sparkling, glowing, as if they 








rejoiced to greet the light again, and revelled in the 
gladness returned to the Forcellini Palazza. 

“Noble signors, you perceive that I have fulfilled 
the condition of the will,” said he, gravely; “you 
will conjecture too by whose plotting and machination 
I was so near being ruined in life, as well as fortune. 
Is there one person here who denies my right to take 
possession of the home of my father ?” 

“None, none! ejaculated Roderigo, eagerly. And 
no voice was raised to deny his claim. 

Maurizio’s face was glad, yet calm and sedate. 

“T shall resume my place here with an awakened 
and purified heart,” he said. “Thanks to the ex~- 
perience of this year which is gone, Iam better fitted 
for the position. I have learned the precise value of 
riches; the true dignity of virtue; the magic test of 
friendship. Georgio Dondini, standing there humi- 
liated and chagrined—you meant me only evil, but 
from my inmost heart I thank you. WhatI have 
gained by the experience which you have given me 
will prove the sweetest happiness, the dearest bless- 
ing of mytife. The rubies, lying yonder, glorious 
and priceless gems that they are, are but worthless 
dust compared with the matchless jewel I have 
found and won. Feud, hate, and jealousy— 
mark me, Georgio Dondini Cavinio—are past 
and gone with the sorrows of the old dark days. 
The children of Filippo Forcellini are appeased, 
healed and comforted.” 

While he spoke, with a significant and touchingly 
tender smile, Maurizio took the hand of Margherita, 
and led her forward. 

“ T forbid it!” cried out Georgio, turning fiercely 
to the signora; “and you, Angelica, you dare not dis- 
obey me, the sole representative of your race, who 
has authority over you.” 

“Cousin Georgio,” replied the signora, sadly. “I 
admit that you have been kind to us, and helped us 
to a comfortable home. But I know it was only to 
further your own revengeful ends. Your cruel ab- 
duction of my poor brother has cancelled all the claim 
you held upon my obedience and respect. Your 
pitiless hatred for this youth who has won the 
warmest affection of my heart excites my abhorrence 
and contempt. I give my daughter to him with my 
warmest blessing, counting it a glad ending to our 
melancholy and tragical story. I entreat you also to 
look favourably upon it, and beseech you to put away 
all anger and bitterness from your heart, to repent 
of your evil ways, your revengeful passions, ere the 
grave closes above your gray head and palsied 
frame.” 

Georgio laughed scornfully, and glanced from face 
to face with savage fury. 

“T leave my malediction with you all!” he 
shouted, shaking his clenched fist wrathfully, and, 
turning round, he darted from the place. 

They heard the grating of his gondola against the 
steps without, his quick, fierce tones of command, 
and the hasty dip of the gondolier’s oars. And all 
listened attentively until the sounds died away. 

“He is gone!” ejaculated old Brigida ; “ his male- 
dictions are powerless now to harm. Sunshine has 
returned to the house of the Forcellinis. The old 
name shall not die out. Brigida has seen the fulfil- 
ment of her prayer. She has no more to live for.” 

“Faithful, devoted Brigida!” said Maurizio, taking 
tenderly in his own the withered hand of the old 
woman, “but for your generous efforts I might still 
have becn a wanderer-afar. The message you sent 
arriving just as we were setting forth in pursuit of 
Delto, turned me back to secure the crystal model. 
Did you know they were there all these years, 
Brigida ?” 

‘The old woman shook her head. 

“T knew nothing, my noble master, worthy son of 
my dead Filippo. You see that the crystal was un- 
broken. That I had my suspicions I do not deny. I 
could not watch my Lady Francesca’s movements, 
nor recall her looks and talk, without suspecting that 
she knew the fate of the rubies. Exactly what were 
her plans no one will ever know, unless the weakened 
brain yonder should ever regain its old intelligence. 
Or perhaps the Signora Angelica knew it all.” 

“ Nay, I was in utterignorance, and I am sure it was 
the same with Filippo,” Signor Perragna hastened 
to answer. “I was told at our marriage that a sure 
plan was in progress to give us all a peaceful and 
happy country home. Francesca was the leading 
spirit. It was through her persuasion that I con- 
sented to the secret marriage.” 

“Yes,” sighed Brigida, “she had the wild, daring 
Forcellini spirit. I think she meant to secure the 
rubies, and get safely away, and use the gems which 
she knew were the objects of his idolatrous pride 
to win her father’s pardon. It is certain that she 
lowered them down while I was on the errand she 
gave me, and her lover below received them, and hid 
them in the crystal model. The windows, you see, 
are favourable. Besides, Georgio Dondini proved it 
by arousing the long silent memories of the old man 





yonder. But I was certain of it before. All these 
years I have brooded over those past scenes, and 
every look and act is stamped upon my brain. I hid 
the model, and kept silence, nor would I examine 
for myself. The time would come, I said, and show 
itself plainly to me, when they were needed. But 
when I learned about the will a fear fell upon me 
that I had been mistaken. And one day, after you 
had left the palazza, my master, when I was secure 
from meddlesome eyes, I took out the model and ex- 
amined it carefully; I shook it, but there was no 
sound of clinking. I peered through the coloured 
glass, but could see nothing. Then my heart sank 
within me, and I fell down before the altar, praying 
that the long-sought gems might be there, and freely 
offering my feeble life as the vow of sacrifice. And 
while I knelt, lo! the marvellous answer came. I 
had left the model near my window; the sunbeams 
stealing through it left on the wall opposite a daz- 
zling reflection. I could have screamed for joy, for 
the rainbow glimmer bore the shape ofthe linked 
bracelet I knew so well. And so I was certain they 
were all there. And therefore I sent such solemn 
charges for you to guard it when Patrizio bore it 
away to you. And all has ended joyously, and 
Brigida is ready to go home to her foster-children.” 

The old woman paused a moment, smiling joyously 
upon the youthful pair who stood before her, then 
lifted her hands in a devout token of blessing, and 
slowly walked away. 

Roderigo had stolen forward, and was timidly 
pulling the sleeve of Maurizio. 

“ Maurizio, hast thou forgiven me from the heart ? 
Most generous of friends, is there no shade of resent- 
ment left ?” 

“ Nothing but love and tenderness. Roderigo, are 
you not my father’s son? ‘The property shall be 
shared equally between us. The Forcellini Palazza 
is spacious enough to give us both a home.” 

“ Nay, nay, my noble brother, I ask it not, I de- 
served it not. lt is only your forgiveness and your 
old affection I crave. Ob, Maurizio, you cannot 
tell how I have yearned for you. How I have 
loathed and hated myself that I could not find 
strength to escape from his tyrannical sway. Some 
day I will confess to you the hideous jealousy 
which helped me to become his miserable tool. 
Some. day I will tell you how, when but a head- 
strong boy, he took me here, and related the horrible 
history of my mother’s wrong. He showed me her 
picture, he portrayed her genius, her goodness, her 
beauty. All my soul was fired to wrath, and then 
and there he made me vow to avenge her wrongs. 
It was in this way I gained your acquaintance. 
Oh, Maurizio, from that moment my animosity faded 
away. LIloved you despite my frantic endeavours to 
hate the usurper of my birthright. I obeyed in a 
divided manner. You will bear me witness that 
while I led you into every extravagant gaiety I 
kept you from vile influences. I would not ruin 
your character, nor stain your noble soul. And 
though I fought against it, with interest and revenge 
and jealous love to urge me on, you conquered me, 
my Maurizio, and I loved you better than anyone 
else in the wide world—all but one,” he faltered. 

“ And from Patrizio’s story I guess who that one 
may be,” answered Maurizio, smiling, “ and my best 
wishes attend your winning the Lady Guiseppina.” 

Roderigo shook his head sadly. 

“Nay, she is lost to me now, and it is a proof of 
my sincerity in your cause that I do not grieve at 
the change which transforms me again into a home- 
less, friendless wanderer.” 

“ Now you are talking wildly, Roderigo,” returned 
Maurizio, warmly. “Where should you have a 
home, if not in your father’s palazza, in the presence 
of your mother and sister? Nay, I forgot. You 
are ignorant of the attractions I can urge. Roderigo, 
my friend and brother, I give you joy. You have 
been cruelly deceived, a victim, like all the rest of 
us, to Georgio Dondini’s elaborate scheme of 
vengeance. You have been taught to believe your 
mother dead. Behold, I can give her to you. 
Friendless no longer, my Roderigo! Mother, sister 
and brother wait to welcome you to their affection. 
Behold, we are doubly bound, Roderigo. The jewel 
of my life, the one treasure beyond anything the 
Forcellini Palazza can offer me, I receive from your 
mother’s hand. Margherita, my beloved, give your 
sisterly greeting to Roderigo Forcellini.” 

Margherita, her sweet face lovelier than ever be- 
neath its compassionate smile, stepped forward to- 
wards the bewildered youth. But before she could 
speak the signora pushed her away, and flung her 
arms around the neck of her firstborn child. 

“My son, my Filippo’s child!” sobbed she. ‘ Be- 
lieve me, you had not so long and cruelly lacked a 
mother’s love had I not been the victim of a wicked 
plot. ‘They told me my child died. I was too 
ill to know aught for myself. Roderigo, will you 
learn to love the mother you have never known ?” 
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“T have loved her always,” ejaculated Roderigo, | survivors. Such a release was only cause for thank- | had none of them a right to cherish any resentmen; 
tears overflowing his cheeks. “If you could| fulness. or bitterness against his memory. 


know how fervently and longingly my thoughts 
turned to one I believed an angel in the skies! How 
my heart has burned within me at her wrongs! Oh, 
my mother! my mother!” 

There were dim eyes throughout the group. 
Even the stately dignity of thé princely members of 
the Council was melted as the mother and son stood 
sobbing forth their joyful emotion. 

“And this—ah, yes, I see!” said Roderigo; “the 
image, the living, breathing image of that picture I 
have knelt before in such yearning adoration—the 
likeness of my beautiful mother. Sweet sister, I 
will try to be worthy of this new blessing—to be 
able to compare less darkly with that noble hero of 
thine.” 

“This is « joyful scene for us to witness,” said 
the patrician prince, the august members of the 
Council coming forward as the numerous explanations 
and congratulations seemed ended. “Well may 
Venice be glad upon this festive day which sees the 
deadly feud and melancholy disaster of one of her 
noblest houses wiped away, we trust, for ever. 
Noble Maurizio, in the name of Venice, I welcome 
you back to the home of your ancestors. Roderigo, 
thou art likewise a Forcellini. Live here at the 
palazza with your brother, twin in soul and affection 
as ye are children of the same noble father. There 
is one word too for me to say to this much-wronged 
lady. The old Council are dead and gone, and so 
too are the cruel and tyrannical measures they in- 
stituted. In the name of our zealous and earnest 
efforts to secure true justice and decree righteous 
sentences, in the name of our new Council, I do 
annul the unjust sentence of banishment against 
Angelica Cavinio, wrongfully divorced wife of Filippo 
Forcellini, and against Benedetto Cavinio, her bro- 
ther. Due formal acquittance shall be sent to you.” 

“My poor words are too feeble to depict my grati- 
tude to your highness,” answered the signora, her 
voice taitering. 

“And now,” said the prince, motioning to his 
companions, “ let us leave them to the sacred joy and 
privacy of such a reunion as this.” 

Only afew moments more and thelittle group were 
left together. Then came a crowd of rejoicing ser- 
vants, Patrizio at their head, their honest joy too 
palpable to be questioned. 

“ Noble master,” cried the worthy major-domo, en- 
thusiastically, “ wil it please you to order a feast at 
once? Methinks I have direct inspiration to produce 
such a banquet as was never partaken of here 
be fore.” 

“Let us have it then, by all means,” laughed Mau- 
rizio; “and harken, send out orders to invite 
hither Lady Guiseppina and her noble brother, and 
say that the invitation comes from the two lords of 
Forcellini Palazza, but particularly from the noble 
Signor Roderigo Forcellini. There is but one draw- 
back to our general joy, one absence.” 

“TI know,” said the signora, with her wistful 
smile—“ my tender, loving Benedetto.” 

“We must bring him hither. Slow, careful 
and tender nursing may alleviate the fatigue 
of travel. We could not have our wedding festival, 
could we, my Margherita, without our Benedetto ?” 

Margherita’s eyes shone upon him, though her 
cheeks crimsoned. 

“We shall all welcome Benedetto,” she said. 
“‘ How he will rejoice to see you, with those glowing 
jewels yonder adorning your loveliness, my pearl. 
Benedetto’s artistic eye shall be gratified by the sight. 
Gather them up carefully, Roderigo; they must be 
returned to the old jealously guarded casket.” 

“My uncle will be more contented too, if Bene- 
detto be here,” said Margherita, walking softly to- 
wards the still figure, drooping slightly against the 
great window, his face turned towards the canal, 
watching for Francesca’s gondola. 

She laid her fair hand lightly upon his shoulder, | 
and when he did not stir bent down playfully to 
look in his face. 

A low exclamation, not so much of terror as of 
solemn awe, burst from the girl’s lips. 

The signora came forward swiftly, with a pre- 
monition of the truth, and the others gathered 
solemnly around him. 

There was Delto, with eyes still half open, look- 
ing towards the water, but with a cold glaze 
on them, the thin hands peacefully folded across 
his knee—a smile of unutterable peace and joy on 
his cold, white lips. Francesca had come for him, 
and Delto had gone back with her. The troubled 
mind was cleared now, the weary life ended, the 
eager, waiting heart rejoicing in the fruition of its 
hopes. 

Not one of the awed gazers could shed a tear. 
Delto was happy now. Such happiness as no care 
and affection of theirs could secure for him. 

It could not mar the serene joy and peace of the 








And while they bore him with tender hands, and 
laid the cold form in the room which was still con- 
secrated to the memory of Lady Francesca, no one 
dreamed that the death angel had winged his unseen 
flight from the great hall. to the upper chamber, 
where the candle still burned before the altar. 

By a singular fatality these two, who had loved so 
fondly the proud-spirited daughter of the Forcellini, 
had gone together upon their last journey. If the 
spirit of Francesca had come down to bear upward 
on its loving arms the soul of the lover of her youth 
she had likewise reached down a guiding hand to 
the faithful servant. 

In the morning Brigida was found in the gray 
dress she loved, kneeling before the altar, whose last 
candle had burnt down, flickered, and gone out, 
like the feeble spark of her life. 

The servant touched her gently, and, shrieking, 
brought the whole house to witness the affecting 
scene. Brigida’s vow was accomplished. She too 
had gone home in peace. 

. a . & * 

Benedetto was brought to Venice, not without many 
anxious forebodings and trembling fears on the part 
of those who cherished him so fondly. But, though 
he was very weak and weary, there was no farther 
sign of injury. The most learned physicians were 
called to attend him; no pains, care, or tenderness 
were spared, and soon all acknowledged there 
was a decided improvement. Although at first not 
one of them had dared to cling to the hope lest the 
disappointment should be doubly bitter; shortly every- 
one was gladly confident. The delicate lungs were 
strengthening, healing over; he gained colour; the 
wasted outlines rounded. He took longer and longer 
rides in the gondolas, which were a never-failing de- 
light to him. He could jest and laugh with the 
gladdest of them. And, though he himself was the 
last to accept the truth unquestioningly, the time 
came when he flung his arms around Maurizio’s neck, 
and, bursting into a flood of relieving tears, cried out : 

“ Maurizio, my brother, I shall live. Heaven is 
merciful. Happiness is indeed the best physician, 
and next to heaven I owe it to you.” 

And Benedetto was present, as Maurizio had pro- 
mised, at the magnificent festival which made a gala 
day for all Venice, when the youthful sons of Filippo 
Forcellini, with their brilliant train, met the bridal 
procession under the stately shadows of St. Mark. 

For Roderigo won his covetéd prize. Lady Gui- 
seppina, taught a worthy lesson by her former ex- 
perience, yielded graceful assent when Maurizio urged 
his brother's suit, and her proud brothers had no word 
of opposition to the acknowledged scion of the noble 
family which had long ago bespoken her for the heir. 

How shall I describe the magnificence of that dis- 
play for which Venice was world wide in fame? No 
other looms produced such matchless silks, such gor- 
geous brocades, such fairylike laces. And the choicest 
of them all was culled for this occasion. 

Very lovely were the brides, though most unlike 
in look and expression, and neither gallant bride- 
groom looked enviously upon the other. 

Of course the matchless rubies lent their rosy 
glow to lend magnificence to the scene. The 
stones had been re-set, and impartially divided, and 
a diadem spanned the forehead of Margherita, and 
sparkled and glimmered amidst Guiseppina’s raven 
tresses. 

Rows of brilliant diamonds encircled the burning 
glow of the famous rubies, but a gay young cavalier, 
who overheard Maurizio, while gazing at his bride, 
in the rapturous tones of a lover, murmur softly, 
“My pearl, my pearl!” examined them scrutinizingly, 
and exclaimed, indignantly: 

“There is not a pearl in the diadem! Our friend 
Maurizio has lost his wits.” 

At which Maurizio smiled proudly. 

“ Nay, my friend,” he said, “you mistake my 
meaning ; it is the diadem which adorns the pearl.” 

And Forcellini Palazza became henceforth the 
home of happy hearts and loving, tender deeds. The 
old iron rule of Giovanni Forcellini was only re- 
membered as a warning to his descendants against 
the slightest approach towards harshness in their 
commands or judgments. 


And Georgio Dondini? It was along time before, 


the secret but persevering search of Roderigo and his 
brother discovered his fate. They found him at 
last, leagues from Venice, in a private asylum for the 
insane, raving mad. 

It seemed as if this doom had fallen upon him in 
judgment for his harsh dealing and lack of sympathy 
with Delto. But the signora, in her gentle charity, 
insisted that ever since his only son had met Ber- 
nardo Forcellini on the Rialto, and in return for his 
angry denunciation been smitten down by that 
haughty patrician’s dagger, Georgio Dondini’s brain 
had been veritably insane, She even declared they, 








Her happy children had certainly no desire to dis- 
pute this decision. With all jarring elements re. 
moved from them, in the rich happiness of thei, 
princely home, there was not one who could find it 
in their heart to regret any vicissitude of the past, 
least of all the loss of ‘the famous Forcellini rubies. 

THE END. 





Tue British Association.—The inhabitan‘s 
of Norwich have subscribed 1,0002 towards a fund 
for the reception of the British Association, and 
have appointed a deputation to go to Dundee and 
invite the Association to visit their city in 186s. 
For the same purpose about 1,000/. has been sub- 
scribed in Exeter, and the invitation to the Associ- 
tion to go there is to be repeated. We believe there 
is something like a tacit understanding that the 
Norwich invitation will be aceepted for 1868, and 
that the Association will visit Exeter in 1869. 

Tue Romance or War.—lIsabella Alder, aged 
64, who has been for five yearsan unsuccessful 
candidate for admission to the Cambridge Asylum 
for Soldiers’ Widows at Kingston-on-Thames, tells 
the following story, which is not only sad, but true. 
Her father served in the 9th Foot during the Penin- 
sular war, and she was sent home from the seat of 
war in 1814, to be educated at the Duke of York's 
School. Two of her brothers were killed at Waterloo. 
She married a sergeant of the 18th (Royal Irish) 
Regiment, and all four of her sons have fallen in tho 
service of their country—two in the 51st Foot, one in 
the 7th Foot, and one in the 55th Foot. One was 
killed at Rangoon, one sabred in the Crimea, and 
two died in India, leaving her in the deepest poverty 

A Picron Story.—A family removing from tho 
village of Heworth, in the county of Durham, to 
Howligh, a distance of thirty-five miles, took with 
them about three hundred pigeons; they were care- 
fully transported in a long cart, out of which they 
could not see, and in which some of them laid egzs 
while on their journey; arrived at Howligh they 
were placed in a dovecot, and confined in it three 
months, during which time many of them reared 
family. At the end of the three months they were 
let out; the whole flock rose with a circling flight 
high in the air; the young, and those that had 
young, redescended, but the greater number of the 
old pigeons darted off in the direction of their former 
abode, where they arrived within an hour. This was 
ascertained by a person having been told the hour 
they were to be set at liberty, and desired to watch 
if any returned. 

Corx.—Theé uses of cork are numerous. There is 
necessarily waste in cutting wine-corks, which was 
formerly of no value ; now this waste, ground very 
small and mixed with india-rubber, forms “ Kamp- 
tulicon.” Ground to powder it is used in the process 
of vulcanizing india-rubber, which can then be 
moulded into the most delicate forms. Mattresses 
filled with fine cork cuttings will resist damp, and 
emigrants should take care that such form part of 
their outfit. Pillows, or belts, stuffed with cork 
shavings, or cork jackets, should also be included in 
their list of necessaries ; all these aro useful as helps 
in gaining a near shore in case of shipwreck. Slabs 
of thick cork are much used in England for standing 
upon in shower-baths. The rough cork of the first 
year’s gathering, which has been hitherto useless, is 
now converted into rustic work for gardens. The 
fine Spanish black used by artists is prepared from 
burning cork shavings in close vessels. 

ALLowaNcEes TO DismissED Orricers.—Woe 
cannot wonder that Mr, OnNey expressed his s- 
tonishment the other night at the disclosure made by 
Sir Stafford Northcote regarding the subsistence 
allowance granted to officers dismissed from the In- 
dian Army. Sir Stafford told us that one officer ol 
the Bengal. army had been removed from the service 
on account of a gross abuse of official authority, and 
he had received a pension of 2921. ; asecond had been 
removed from the same army for falsehood and fraud, 
and had received an allowance of 50/. ; another had 
been removed for drunkenness, and received 30. ; & 
fourth had been removed for fraud, and received 
351.; a fifth had been removed for the same reason, 
and received 20/.; a sixth had been removed for 
drunkenness, and received 502. ; and a seventh had 
been removed for embezzlement of the public money, 
and received 507. All this is very marvellous, and 
no doubt is a reminiscence of the liberality with 
which John Company behaved to those who served 
it. Asa proof of the different way in which the 
Royal army is treated, we may add that if Captain 
Jervis, with his service, had retired in the ordinary 
way from a purchase regiment, he would only receiv’ 
about 1,000. (1002, for each year of his service), !D- 
stead of the 1,8002. now. 
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[JENNIE’S ENGAGEMENT RING.| 


JENNIE. 


Os a pleasant summer evening, a good many years 
ago, the quiet little village of Milford was thrown 
into @ considerable state of excitement by the an- 
nouncement that a distinguished-looking stranger, 
about twenty-four years of age, had arrived that 
day, and was stopping at the hotel, as the village 
tavern was ambitiously called. An announcement 
like this always produces a singular effect on the 
inhabitants of any small village, and this case was 
certainly no exception. 

In large towns, where hundreds arrive and 
depart every day, they are never noticed, for 
in such a crowd it is impossible to say who is 
& stranger to the place and who is not. But 
in a small village like this it is widely different. 
Here everyone is known, and it must necessarily 
follow that when some stranger arrives in their 
midst it will cause a sensation, and afford for 
#08sips an interesting theme for conversation. And 
ihis curiosity is always in equal proportion to the 
personal attractions of the stranger; that is, a man 
of distinguished appearance will attract their atten- 
tion far more than one of ordinary appearance. 

Therefore; when James Angus arrived at Milford, 
and wrote his name with many a flourish of the 
pen in the tavern register; everyone was on the 
qu vive to find out: something concerning him. 
Even the animals of the town seemed to know that 
something strange had occurred, and partook of the 
general excitement. 

As the stranger showed no disposition to repel the 
advances of the inhabitants, but rather seemed to 
court their friendship, he began to form an acquaint- 
ance with them most rapidly. 

Of course the young ladies were moré interested 
than anyone else, and it would seem strange if they 





were not, for might not one of them be so fortunate 
as to capture the handsome stranger? With this 
bright dream hidden in the most secret recesses of 
their bosoms, they each strove to appear in as agree- 
able a manner as possible in the eyes of the newly 
arrived stranger. 

The young men of the neighbourhood were not at 
first inclined to regard Angus very favourably, as he, 
being possessed of much greater personal attraction 
than they, might win the affection of the maiden 
that it was the height of their ambition to obtain. 

But Angus soon removed this ill feeling, and 
gained their warmest friendship by his agreeable 
manner towards everyone, and by joining in their 
amusements. 

Now, who was this James Angus, who had at first 
created such an excitement among and afterwards 
gained the good will of the inhabitants of the vil- 
lage of Milford? I will try to tell you. 

His father was a wealthy merchant in the City. 
He was a clear, sharp-sighted man, and, notwith- 
standing his early poverty, had risen to a prominent 
position. 

James was his only son, and as he intended to 
make him his principal heir he had been careful to 
give him a fine education, and, also, what was next 
in importance in his eyes, he had acquired a 
thorough knowledge of the business that would 
ultimately fall into his hands. 

James possessed many of the traits of his father, 
and as he grew up to manhood he became as care- 
ful, as far-seeing, and as fond of money-making as 
his sire ; and this, too, notwithstanding he already 
had all the money he wished for. 

Perhaps it was far better for him to have been 
inclined this way than to have been addicted to 
the vices and dissipations common among those who, 
to use an old saying, have been “born with a silver 
spoon in their mouths.” 


To be sure he was not, by any means, entirely freo 
from the vices of the age; and can it be said that 
anyone is? But then he did not carry those vices 
to excess, or allow them to gain the slightest mastery 
over him, or to interfere with his business relatious 
in the least. 

He was generally regarded, by all who knew him, 
as a very honourable, good, and intelligent young 
man, but was voted by all as verysingular. He was 
continually shocking the delicate and refined minds 
of his mother and sisters. As for his father, he did 
not care much what he did, if he cnly attended tuo 
his business faithfully, and did not squander away 
too much money. 

Now his last eccentric act, on the summer in ques 
tion, was to firmly refuse to accompany his mother 
and sisters to Clifton, and to persist in going to 
some out-of-the-way place in the country. This 
choice — happily or unhappily, should we say ?— 
fixed upon the village of Milford; which was several 
hundred miles. distant. 

Having spent most of his life in the crowded 
thoroughfares of great towns, he was pleased beyond 
measure at the many signs of peace, plenty and hap 
piness around Milford. ‘The pure country air, laden 
as it was with a thousand odours, was exhilarating, 
while the cool, shady avenues were delicious in the 
extreme. And, moreover, the kindness he met with 
from the good, honest farmers was very pleasing 
to him. Their greetings were so genuine, so dif 
ferent from the polished deceitfulness of his City 
friends. 

This was the way in which James Angus first came 
among the good inhabitants of Milford. As I have 
before said, he soon became a general favourite with 
old and young. No one who could see him min- 
gling so gaily, and placing himself on an equal foot- 
ing with the unpolished rustic youths and damsels 
would have supposed that this was the aristocratic 
James Angus. 

He was not one of those vain, deluded mortals who 
believe no one can properly be termed a man, or a 
woman, unless they live in London, and have 
polished manners ; or that no gentle blood can flow 
except beneath the finest silks or broadcloth. Had 
he been one of these it is open to grave doubts 
whether he would have been as kindly received. 

The days passed pleasantly and swiftly by, and 
before he was aware of it almost one-half of the 
summer was gone, so well was he enjoying him- 
self. Pic-nics, fishing parties, all served to make the 
time pass pleasantly. 

He paid an almost equal attention to all the young 
ladies, yet there was the society of one that he cared 
more for than all the rest beside. This one was 
Jennie Culver, the acknowledged belle of the village 
As her charms were natural, she would not have 
been considered by some as beautiful as the city 
belle, with her cosmetics and false adornments ; 
yet she was still pretty, and altogether a most 
charming little girl, and one that was well caleulated 
to make a strong impression on the hearts of the 
unsuspecting young men who might possibly chance 
to come within the range of her influence. 

She was a most agreeable conversationalist, and 
this, together with her entertaining manners and her 
inimitable graces, was the reason why Angus pre- 
ferred her society to that of the other country 
maidens. 

He ‘drove out with her, and was her constant 
attendant on all occasions. ‘To be sure, he only ad- 
mired her, and enjoyed her company at first without 
any warmer feelings than that of friendship ; no: 
had he the slightest idea of ever becoming more 
closely related to her. 

But by associating with her daily he discovered 
many noble qualities that had hitherto been hidden 
from his notice by her rustic exterior. His admira- 
tion of her constantly grew stronger, until he finally 
began to entertain for her a deeper respect than he 
had ever before entertained for any woman. 
Yes, this James Angus, who had flirted and dallied 
with scores of Fashion’s magnificent creatures, 
without receiving the slightest impression from the 
ordeal, had suffered a simple country maiden to cap- 
tivate him in the short space of a few weeks. 

The stronger this feeling grew the more firm be- 
came his resolve to win her if possible for his wife. 
His wife! How he started at the word when he 
thought of the awful indignation and scorn that 
would be visited on his head by his aristocratic re- 
lations when they learned that he had wedded a 
country girl, the daughter of a shoemaker! But, as 
I have said before, he did not care a great deal for 
their scorn, and in the present case he was not in- 
fluenced in the least by this knowledge. Nay, he 
even gloried in the idea of humbling their pride a 
little. 

With regard to Miss Culver she was bewildered and 
fascinated by the marked attention of such a man; 





and who could blame her if her vanity was a little 
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aroused when she discovered she had won his heart, 
for did not all his actions betoken how much he 
loved her? In her pride she almost forgot the 
lionest youth whom she had hitherto loved, deeming 
him as near being a paragon of perfection as ever could 
approached by mortal, and whom she had often 
‘reamed of as the one who was to be her future lord. 
Now she could not but smile as she contrasted his 
uppearanee with that of Angus. Perhaps she some- 
times wondered why she never saw him, or why 
he did not eall to see her now; but she attributed it 
all to jealousy and dismissed the subject from her 
wind. 

There was a great pic-nic to take place in a few 
days, at which all the young folks for many miles 
around were expected to be in attendance. Every- 
one was greatly interested in making the necessary 
preparations for such a party. 

On the previous evening Jennie and a confidential 
friend were seated in the room of the former, con- 
versing of the pleasures of to-morrow. 

“I trust,” said Jennie, “we shall all have a plea- 
eant day.” 

“1 am sure we shall,” was the reply. 
who our escorts will be ? 
of course.” 

“T presume so,” said Jennie, with a slight langh ; 
then she glanced at the drawer in which she had 
deposited a pretty perfumed note a few moments 
previous. 

‘It appears tome that you must havea great 
liking for each other as you are nearly always to- 
gether.” 

“ Why of course we like each other. How could 
I help liking such a man? So handsome, so talented, 
so agreeable.” 

“That may be true; but do you ever intend to 
marry him?” 

“] never thought much about the matter, but I 
can see no reason why I should not if I love him 
and he loves me.” 

“If you both did perhaps you would; still there 
is such athing as your being deceived about the 
matter. Now would it not be terrible if you should 
marry him and afterwards discover that each had 
been mistaken in the other ?” 

“Why, my little prophetess, don’t you suppose I 
ought to know if I love him or not? And then you 
ought to wait until you are sure we are going to 
marry. He has not proposed yet, perhaps he never 
will. Should he doso probably I might accept him.” 

“In that case what would become of Harry Hay- 
wood? 1 thought you used to love him and in- 
tended to marry him.” 

“| thought so myself until I met with Mr. Angus. 
Now I believe I never loved him very much; and 
besides it would be hardly right to refuse a superior 
offer for his sake, as 1 hold it to be a woman's 
solemn duty to marry the best she can get.” 

“I cannot agree with your views, yet I will not 
step to argue that point with you, as it will take us 
still farther from the starting-point; still, I cannot 
iorbear saying that were I to love anyone in Harry 

iywood’s position I would not relinquish him to 
accept the offer of a king.” 

‘Phere we differ, although each may think she is 
right and the other wrong ; we will not, as you say, 

mtend that question. If I had never met with 

ames I should probably have married Harry, and I 
have no doubt but 1 should have been happy with 
him; but as it is 1 believe I shall do better to accept 
the hand of James, in case he honours me with a 
proposal. And then I don’t think Harry is very 
leeply in love with me,as he has not called to see 
ie lately as he used to do, or spoken to me for I 
carcely know how long.” 

‘Probably the poor fellow may think he might be 
intruding upon you, and that you, being so happy in 
the company of a gentleman, would not care about 
seeing @ poor rustic like him; and, besides, I pre- 
sume he has very little time for waiting on ladies ; his 
sister Kate told me he was studying night and day so 
as to be able to enter college.” 

“Enter college? Why, I had no idea he had 
education sufficient to enable him to enter college at 
all ; he never went to school much.” 

“No, but he has studied a great deal privately, 
and they say he is perfectly well qualified to enter. 
I tell you, Jennie, there is more in that young man 
than the world supposes. ‘That he will some timo 
become @ great man I feel sure, and one that you or 
J, or even Mr. Angus, will be proud to call an ac- 
quaintance and friend.” 

“He was always a very intelligent youth, though 
somewhat awkward in his manners. I have often 
wondered, while conversing with him, when he 
would touch upon topics that were above the ordinary 
level, and which I could scarcely comprehend, how 
he ever became possessed of the information. After 
what you have said this ceases to be a wonder.” 

‘The conversation continued between the two for 
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some time longer, but it would be unnecessary to 
follow it farther, as that part which has been given 
is sufficient to give the reader a fair idea of the two, 
and also what Jennie’s true feelings were towards 
her two lovers. 

The pic-nic that came off the next day was a very 
grand affair; that is, when we consider that it was 
composed entirely of the young country people. 
Great, stalwart youths, dressed in their holiday suits, 
strutted proudly about with their ladyloves clinging 
to their arms. 

Jennie was there, and need we say that her escort 
was none other than James Angus? He was splen- 
didly dressed in fine black cloth, and looked more 
handsome, if possible, than ever. 

He was in a most happy and agreeable mood, and 
greeted all with whom he was acquainted in amost 
cordial and friendly manner. 

Vocal music, speeches, and a variety of games 
whiled away the hours until dinner time ; then they 
all repaired to a large table, which was covered with 
all kinds of delicacies. 

After all had partaken freely, and the table had 
been cleared, the company separated into different 
groups, and amused themselves in a variety of ways, 
while many couples wandered far away into the sur- 
rounding woods. 

Among the latter were Angus and Jennie. They 
walked about for some time, enjoying the many 
beauties of Nature that surrounded them on every 
side. 

At length they seated themselves in a cool, shady 
spot, and Angus said : 

“ What a delightful place the country is! Lalmost 
regret that I shall have to leave it soon. I could 
ask for no greater bappiness than to live here 
always.” 

“hen I presame you have enjoyed your short 
sojourn among us this summer,” remarked Jennie. 

.“ Better than I ever enjoyed myself before ; nay, 
better than I ever thought it possible that I could. 
I shall ever remember with the keenest pleasure the 
many enjoyments I have experienced this summer.” 

“T am glad to hear you say so, for it always 
gives me pleasure to learn that those who visit our 
little village enjoy themselves while sojourning 
among us.” 

“All my life, heretofore, has been spent in Lon- 
don; and such being the case, I could never form 
any conception, except from hearsay, of the happi- 
ness of a country life. The last few weeks have 
seemed like the opening of a er, brighter and 
happier life. The many acts of kindness | have ‘re- 
ceived from all the inhabitants ef Milford will always 
be remembered with feelings of the deepest gratitude. 
I have formed many valuable friendships, many of 
which, I trust, will last during my lifetime. The 
friendship of one: I value above jall the rest—nay, 
my feelings towards that one are far deeper than that 
of simple friendship, being nothing less than the 
strongest emotions of a pure and holy love. Do you 
know who that one is, Jennie?” 

“Tam sure I do not; please tell me,” 
nosent reply. 

“It is yourself, Jennie.” 

“Me!” and she lifted up her eyes and gazed at him 
wonderingly. 

“T have learned to love you dearly during the last 
few weeks, and have enjoyed the bright dream that 
my affections were equally reciprocated on your part. 
You will not blight my life by saying that it was 
but a dream ?” 

“ Truth compels me to say that it was not wholly 
a dream of yours, but that there was some reality in 
at.” 

“ Then, if it were not, you must love me, Jennie.” 

“T do!” and she laid her head on his shoulder. 

Then he told her of his elegant home, that 
awaited the coming of a mistress ; and delicately did 
he hint of his wealth and station in society, and the 
exalted position which a wife of his would conse- 
quently hold in the select circles of the fashionable 
world, until, at last he so worked upon the imagina- 
tion of Jennie that she already fancied she could see 
herself surrounded by all the ease and elegance of 
which the home of a great City merchant could boast, 
honoured and courted as the beautiful and accom- 
plished wife of James Angus, and the mistress’ of his 
thousands. 

And when, finally, Angus asked her to become 
his wife she gave him her hand as the sign of 
consent. 

He placed an elegant ring upon her finger, and for 
the first time pressed a pure kiss upon her ruby lips 
as a token of their betrothal. 

Jennie was very happy, or, at least, she fancied 
herself so, and the two sat and conversed with the 
unreserved freedom ef betrothed lovers for some 
time, and then returned to the party. 

The games and other amusements went on most 
merrily, but no matter how much we may enjoy 
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anything for ashort time we soon grow weary of it, 
and wish: for some kind of change. 

Such was the case with Jennie in this instano 
She wished to be alone, soas ta be able to think 
seriously over the step she had that day taken. 

Aceordingly she withdrew from the compam 
unobserved, and wandered a short distance. j 

She was seated at the foot of a large oak-iro. 
slowly pulling to pieces some wild flowers she |... 
gathered, and was buried in profound thought, w),,., 
a shadow fell across her lap and a footstep sounde: 
near. 

On looking up she discovered that the intruder 
was none other than Harry Haywood. 

He had been at the pic-nic the greater part of tl, 
day ; she had noticed him several times, but as the, 
had not come in actual contact with each other tle, 
had not spoken; therefore, it was no wonder tha 
she gave:a slight start as she recognized him. 

“ Good-evening, Miss Culver,” he said ; “am | iy 
truding ?” 

“ By no means, Harry; I am glad tosee you. | 
became weary of the gaiety of the party, and cam» 
here to be alone; but I am never so weary « 
not to be glad to see any of my old friends and av- 
quaintances.” 

“Tam to learn that Iam not intruding, ani 
that you will allow me to remain with you a shor 
time. Do not be angry with me when I say | did 
net come upon you accidentally, but sought yo. 

, for what object you will shortly leary 
How have you been enjoying yourself?” 

“Oh, very much—better than I have for a long 
time before. One could hardly do otherwise when 
all are somerry.” 

“ Yes, it would be difficult. For my part I havo 
enjoyed it very well, and it has given me pleasure 
to see others so happy.” 

The conversation continued thus fer some time 
and then took another turn, when Jennie inquired : 

“Where have you been, and what have you been 
doing since I last saw you? I yo are ver; 
naughty to care so little for an ‘felond.os neve 
to call to see me.” 

“Do you wish me to give you my trne-reason fo: 
not doing so?” 


“Certainly I do. Give me ‘your trne reason or 


‘none at all.” 


“Well in the first place I have been:so busy for 
the last two or three weeks that I could scarcely find 
time to call on anyone ; still had this been the only 
reason it would not have kept me from calling on 
you for a single day, for you must know that whi! 
would keep me from visiting others would n«' 
keep me from visiting you. The important reaso: 
for my not doing so is this: I ha@-observed tla’ 
you were much occupied in receiying the attentions 
of Mr. Angus, and I thought that you were so wel! 
pleased with them that you would consider it a bore 
were I to call to see you.” 

“Harry, did you suppose I had become such @ 
wretch as that?” 

“No, I did not suppose you were a wretch, for it 
seemed but natural that you, or anyone else, would 
look upon it in that light. Iam not so blind as nott 
see that there is a great difference between Mr. Angu 
and myself; he is much my superior in wealth and 
accomplishments. But, Jennie,” and his voice sank 
into a low, earnest tone, “ he can never love you more 
deeply or tenderly than I do. I have not been jea- 
lous of him, but I have feared that you were learning 
to love him; it was for this that I have not seen 
you, for I was resolved to let him win your hand 
if he could. -But to-day something seems to tel! 
me that you have not in your heart ‘refused the love 
Ihave borne you for so many long years, anda 
cepted that of an almost entire stranger. Am I right, 
Jennie ?” ¥. 

“ Oh, Harry, you mustn't talk so'to me ; indeed, itis 
wrong for me to listea.” A 

“Wrong to tell you that I love you? Why is it 
wrong ?” 

She made no answer in words, but drew off her 
glove and held out to him her hand with the flashing 
diamond ring upon her finger, He looked at it tor « 
second in bewilderment, and then took her hand in 
his and examined it minutely for some time without 
speaking. At length he looked up into her face with 
wonder and astonishment, exclaiming, in'words aud 
tones unnatural to him: 

“ An engagement ring !” i 

“Yes, it is an engagement ring,” replied Jennie, 
“ given me by—well, perhaps you know who; and this 
is the reason why you must not talk so to me; 1 
would be very wrong, indeed it would. But 1 know 
you did not knowit, or you would not have dow 
so. Iam sorry you love me, for I cannotreturn yo! 
love.” 

“Jennie, I would not, by word or act, wrone 
either Mr. Angus or you; but tell me, do you re#’) 
love him?” 
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not.” 

“Forgive me for asking you euch a question. I 
did not know but that you migh.¢ have allowed your- 
self to. be deceived with rege.rd to the true state of 
your feelings; you might, by being flattered by his 
attentions, liave come to the esonclusion that you loved 
him, when it was only your vanity that was aroused, 
and yousimply admired him. Still, I don’t think you 
vould deceive yourself so. You do not hate me, do 
you, Jennie?” 

“Hate you? Oh, no! how couldanyone hate you 
when you are so good and noble? Don’t think me 
creel and heartless, If I have in any way disap- 
pointed you, forgive me, for it was not done inten- 
tionally. Harry, you deserve a better love than I 
could ever give you.” 

_ Then, Jennie, there is no hope of my ever winning 

you ? 
“ “I can giveyou none; I cannot break my promise 
toMr. Angus. Yet, Harry, do not let this destroy 
the friendship that has existed between us for so 
many years, ever since we were mere children. I 
shall ever think of you as my best and dearest 
friend, and shall ever pray for your happiness and 
success in life ; and whenever we meet let it be as 
friends.” 

He took her hands in his. 

“T feel this disappointment most keenly, far more 
so than you suppose ; yet I am not in the leastangry 
with you for blighting allmy bright hopes and anti- 
cipations, for I believe you have acted as your 
heart dictated, and that you never sought to win my 
love merely to throw it back upon me. I hope you 
will find in Mr. Angus all the noble qualities fancy 
pictures to _ mind, and that you will always be 
happy together. In your happiness I would not have 
you forget me entirely, but occasionally think of me 
simply as one who always was and always will be your 
iriend.. My feelings will. not allow this interview 
to last longer. We may not meetagain. Good-bye.” 

“ Good-bye, Harry ; heaven bless you.” 

He kissed her in a holy, reverential manner, and 
then with a weary sigh he turned slowly away. 
Jennie soon after rejoined the rest of the company, 
but her heart was no longer with them in their gaiety. 
She was thinking of the youth she had so disap- 
pointed. 

That night, after she had retired to-rest, long did 
she think the matter over in her mind. She had re- 
ceived two proposals in a single day, and she had 
made her decision between the two. As she 
pondered she asked herself ‘the question,—lad she 
refused the false and accepted the true, or had 
she refused the true and accepted the false ? Some- 
thing seemed to tell her that she had done the latter, 
ior had not the truthfulness and sincerity of the one 
been fully tested by many long yeays of trial, and was 
never found wanting, while the other had only been 
tested for afew weeks? It-seemed strange, and she 
confessed as much to herself, that this clegant 
stranger, with his fascinating manners, should be 
able to cause her heart to throb with a deeper emo- 
ton in so short’a time than honest Harry Haywood 
by his careful attention for so many long years. 

“Dol really love Angus the best ?” she asked her- 
self over and over again. 

At length she decided that she did not; that it 
was his wealth and the position she would hold, ia 
consequence, that had caused her to accepthim. And 
then he was so very handsome, and so very agree- 
able, that she had no doubt but she should soon learn 
to love him more dearly as she knew him better, and 
that they would be very happy together. Supposing 
this should not be the case, and that she should never 
lovehim very well, would it riot still be best to marry 
him? If astorm should arise,why, she would stand 
by her rights, and never yield aninch! It would be 
better even this way, she tried to persuade herself, 
than to become the ignorant, drudging wife of a 
country clod-hopper. 

But this idea was not at all pleasant, and she dis- 
missed it from her mind; and when at length she 
(dropped asleep she had come to the conclusion that 
she would surely marry Angus. 

As the business of Mr. Angus required that he 
should return to the City shortly he urged that their 
marriage should take place ere then, so that he could 
take his bride-home with him. As Jennie evinced 
no objection it was decided that the ceremony 
should take place immediately, and preparations 
were made for the all-important event. 

_ They were married shortly after and immediately 
started for London. The train bore Jennie swiftly 
away from her native village, 

As if it bore all peace within, 
Nor left one breaking heart behind. 

They arrived safely at their journey’s end, and at 
once proceeded to the home of Angus’s father. The 
Teception they there met with 1 shrink from de- 
Scribing, 





A stormy scene followed, in which words far 
from elegant were used on both sides. James 
met their reproaches with calmness for some time, 
until at last his patience gave way, and he used as 
angry language as themselves. As for Jennie she 
was struck dumb with astonishment and couldn’t 
utter a single word. What a shock was this to all 
her dreams of happiness! How different was this 
reception from the one fancy had pictured to her gaze ! 

For a considerable time did this stormy scene last, 
until all became convinced that James was terribly 
in earnest and that it would be useless to continue 
to reproach him longer. Accordingly they ceased 
their words, but not for one moment did they intend 
that this should be the last. They supposed that in 
the course of time James would recover from his 
infatuation, and that shortly he would regret what 
he had done, and then it would be easy for them to 
prevail upon him to leave her and make a better 
choice. 

It could scarcely be expected otherwise to be than 
that when Jennie began to move in society where 
everything was new and strange to herthat she should 
feel very uncomfortable and know that she was ter- 
ribly out of place. Isay that she felt this, yet no one 
could tell that she did, for she had the good sense to 
conceal it by being very quiet and reserved. She 
well knew if she should endeavour to equal those 
she met in conversation or manners she would ex- 
pose her ignorance and consequently be laughed at. 
As it was, however, she succeeded admirably, and 
was regarded as a splendid woman, but too dignified 
to be very agreeable. 

During all this time she studied and noted every- 
thing most attentively, and as she was quick at 
learning she progressed rapidly, until finally she 
felt that she could trust herself, and accordingly left 
off her dignified manners and became a brilliant, 
agreeable and accomplished woman. The eagerness 
with which she plunged into fashionable life knew 
no bounds. 

As time passed on she still kept changing 
and improving in her manners until one would 
never have thought this beautiful and _ brilliant 
votary of fashion was once nothing more than a 
simple country girl; so complete had been the 
change that every trace of lier former life was ob- 
literated. Even her husband’s relatives began to 
entertain a feeling of respect and reverence for her, 
and Miss Arabella Angus began to speak of her as 
“my darling sister, Mrs. Angus.” 

Still after the first excitement had worn off 
Jennie was not happy amid all these changes. Her 
thoughts would often wander back to the quict, 
peaceful village of Milford, with its unpretending, 
honest residents, to the happy life she had there led, 
and to the companions and friends of her girlhood ; 
and as her thoughts dwelt upon this period of her 
existence she would often sigh for those happy days 
that were gone for ever. And more often than of 
anyone else did she think of the one who had been 
her friend and playmate from childhood, who not 
enly then but in the dawn of manhood had loved her 
so dearly, and whose proffered hand she had declined 
for the sake of becoming the wife of a wealthy City 
merchant. 

Yes, this gay, fashionable woman of the world 
would often think of the dear friend of her child- 
hood and regret ‘that she had refused the noble 
heart he had proffered merely for the sake of grati- 
fying her vain ambition. Probably she would never 
have thought of this so much, or regretted it, if her 
married life had been as happy as it should have 
been. But it was not, for this reason: Her hus- 
band became gradually absorbed in money-making, 
and his business being very extensive he found that 
to attend to it properly it monopolized the greater 
portion of his time. 

Jennie on her part was absorbed in her fashion- 
able amusements, consequently they were together 
but very little. In fact they seldom saw each other 
more than once in the twenty-four hours, and even 
when they were together for a short time in the 
evening each was so wearied by the fatigues of the 
day that they had little inclination to strive to 
render each other happy. 

The natural result of such a mode of life was 
that they became farther and farther estranged, 
until at last what little love Jennie might have 
borne James vanished, and then her daily life be- 
came a dreary pilgrimage. 

It was now that she began to feel what a great 
mistake she had made. She often wondered, as she 
read in the newspapers of the rising fame of Harry 
Haywood, if he had forgotten her, or did he still enter- 
tain for her the warm esteem of old. That she would 
some time meet him, and be reconciled to him, was the 
brightest hope of her life. 

And after years of waiting-she did meet him. It 
was at a large party that he was pointed ont to her, 
and a few moments afterwards was introduced. 


She was astonished beyond measure at the 
change that had taken place in him. Instead of the 
awkward youth as she remembered him, hoe now 
stood before her an elegant and accomplished man. 

Plainly dressed, to be sure, yet in every word he 
spoke, or motion he made, he gave evidence of noble 
manhood. 

Probably the knowledge that his name stood high 
in the list of fame did not serve to lessen her dis- 
comfiture. 

However, she quickly regained her self-control, 
and at once began to converse with him ina [asci- 
nating manner, in hopes. of being able to revive the 
admiration he once bore her. 

But his manner of receiving her advances showed 
that he fully understood her, and also that her powes 
over him was for ever lost. 

Humiliated by this unexpected blow, Jennie r«- 
joined her husband, and made a firm resolve tu av- 
cept her destiny.as she ought, and henceforth to 
strive to be a more attentive and affectionate wifc. 
and thus lighten her husband’s trials, and make his 
home and life a happier one than heretofore. 

As for Haywood, he could scarcely believe that 
this vain, showy, fashionable woman was the simple 
Jennie he had known of old. 

Her conduct disgusted him exceedingly, and served 
to root out what little of the old feeling might have 
yet remained. 

And, he thought, with a smile, how different 
was the golden-haired fairy that he hoped would 
shortly become Mrs. Henry Haywood. V. i. 





Sunken TREASURE.—A company has beer 
formed in France with a capital of 3,000,000f. to 
search for three Spanish galleons which were sunk 
by the English fleet at the commencement of tlic 
last century. The galleons in question were rc- 
turning from Mexico, and had on board about 
500,000,000 piastres. They are still at the bottom 
of the sea, and several attempts to come at the 
treasure have failed. Powerful machinery is being 
constructed at Bordeaux. We hope if recovered the 
Spaniards will claim what is so justly their own, 
and was only stowed away for them till a rainy day 

A Knirtinc Macutnz.—A Connecticut genius 
has manufactured a knitting machine that will knit 
fifty pairs of stockings per day, and is so constructed 
that the stitch can be changed from a rib to a plaiv 
stitch almost instantly. Thereare seventy-five needle» 
in the machine, which will knit sixty turns of an 
ordinary-sized stocking a minute, or 4,500 stitches 
aminute. This is at the rate of 270,000 stitches au 
hour. Its weight is‘but twenty pounds. It knits 
cotton, silk, worsted, or any light material equally 
as well as woollen. It knits also the whole stock- 
ing, including the heel. One of these machines, at 
a recent trial, knit 1,500 yards of stockinet withous 
dropping a stitch or breaking a needle! 

How Burcunpy STANDs THE Sra.—The “Jury 
Dégustateur ” of Group VII. at the Paris Exhibition 
has done good service by relieving Burgundy wines 
from the imputation under which they have hitherto 
laboured of being unable to bear the sea. La Com- 
pagnie des Grands Vins dv Bourgogne exhibits Clos 
Vougeot, Chambertin, and ordinary Beaune which 
have been positively improved by voyaging to Cali- 
fornia and Brazil and back. The tasting committec, 
whose business it has been to judge wines exhibited, 
has certified to this fact, and has given the company 
credit for the spirited manner in which it has refuted 
a popular delusion highly prejudicial to the exporta- 
tion of Burgundy wines. 

Tur Smkworm Diseask.—Tho French Corps 
Législatif have lately been discussing this question 
The disease, the gattine of the French, first appeared 
about twenty years ago in Vaucluse, and then pro- 
pagated itself into all the silk-growing districts of 
Europe except he lofty mountains of northerm 
Portugal, and, having traversed Greece, Asia Minor 
and Persia, has reached China, and at present Japan 
is the only country that has escaped. M. Fabre hu: 
discovered its cause in what he calls vibrating 
corpuscles existing in the eggs and the insects of all 
ages. Properly qualified inspection of all imported 
eggs at the custom-houses has been proposed as # 
remedy. The cause has been sought for in the 
over-crowding of the insects in the modern extensive 
concerns, a8 typhus and other diseases are engen- 
dered among men and cattle when collected in large 
numbers. ‘This view is supported by experience. 

A New Horticutturat Process.—At the last 
meeting of the Agricultural Society in India tlic 
Rev. Mr. Firminger communicated a plan by which 
the stones of fruit may be reduced or made to disa) 
pear, and the pulp increased in size and flavour. At 
any time during the cold season select a branch that 
is to be used afterwards for inarching. Split it 





up carefully somewhat less than a span long. l’rom 
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both halves ef the branch thus split scoop out clearly 
all the pith; then bring the split halves together 
again and keep them bandaged till they have become 
thoroughly united. At the usual time, the beginning 
of the rains, inarch the branch thus treated upon 
suitable stock, taking for the place of union the por- 
tion of the branch just below where the split was 
made. Upon a branch of the tree thus produced 
a similar operation is performed, and so on for 
successive seasons, the result being that the stone of 
the fruit becomes less and less after each successive 
operation. This process has been applied likewise 
to the grape vine at Malaga; and plants thereby 
are said to be produced which bear the finest fruit, 
without the slightest vestige of a stone within them. 
It is a very unlikely process, but one that would be 
highly useful if really efficacious. Will anyone take 
the trouble of trying it on the grape vine? 


RALPH MARKHAM. 


——— $< ——$_—_$__—— 
CHAPTER XXXI. 

“ Went do you think we are, Captain Cost?” 
asked Ralph Markham, gloomily, of the commander 
of the cutter, about noon on the second day. 

The vessel was yet hove to under the scantiest 
canvas which she could wear. The waves were 
literally rolling mountains high. The wind was 
blowing as hard as it seemed possible for wind 
to blow, for if one even looked fairly to wind- 
ward he had to close his eyes at the first glance, 
or else find the lashes blown in on the eye-balls. 

“ We'll know our latitude .as soon as Lieutenant 
Jenkins gets an observation of the sun,” said the 
captain; “and I'm afraid we'll find our longitude 
a sight too soon on some of them Bahama reefs. 
We're drifting frightfully. This wind takes hold of 
everything, and it has got round in the very worst 
quarter for us. How does your friend Vanderlip feel 
now ¢ 

“He is suffering terribly. His fall injured his 
broken arm so much that he raves from pain in the 
wildest manner. I have dosed him heavily with 
laudanum from your medicine chest, and I hope he 
will sleep after a while.” 

“T’m sorry the Treasury Department is too poor 
to give a cutter like this a doctor, but it is so,” said 
Cost. 

“No sails in sight yet! 
away from us after all.” 

“So do I. But while there’s a chance for that 
reward I'll stay out. Any lie will satisfy the Depart- 
ment that my cruise was for its benefit, Itis so 
seldom that a cutter cruises at all that they’re in 
wonder there when they hear of it. I used to keep 
at anchor till I could gather a mess of good oysters 
from every fathom of the chain cable that I hove in.” 

“Captain—you-can make it twelve!” drawled 
Lieutenant Jenkins at that moment, and he laid his 
quadrant down in its box and commenced working 
up his latitude from his meridian observation, using 
a piece of chalk on the lid of the box to do it with. 

“Ring eight bells and pipe to dinner!” cried Cap- 
tain Cost. 

The sound of the bell and the boatman’s shrill 
pipe was yet ringing in the ears of officers and 
men when the look-out from the foremast head 
shouted: 

“ Sail ho!” 

“ Where away ?” cried the captain, eagerly. 

“Dead away on our lee bow, sir—she’s hove to 
like us, sir, I think, under scant sail, for I’ve seen 4 
her some time and thought ’twas a cloud or a light- 
house. I should think you'd see her from deck with 
a glass. 

“ We can—we can!” shouted Markham, who had 
seized a glass at the first word he had heard from 
aloft. “I see her plainly, and it is the yacht—I'll 
swear it is!” * 

“ Then all luck hasn’t left us yet!” said Captain 
Cost as he took up another glass and went a little 
way up the fore-shrouds to have a good look at the 
vessel for himself. 

“TI make out a schooner—but her yards are all 
on deck if she is square rigged forward, and she is 
hove to under her balance-reefed foresail. Long, 
low, and black—that is her hull.” 

“ Yes, and it is her,” said Markham. “I know 
her by one thing. Do yousee something shining 
like gold amidships ?” 

“ Yes—what is it ?” asked Captain Cost. 

“It is her long brass gun—the only one she 
carries. The sun is shining on it and you can see 
the glitter.” 

“That isso. I'd give one of my arms if the gale 
would only go down so that we can keep it in 
sight.” 

“We must do it. Captain Cost—we must do it,” 
said Markham. “Can't we bear away for it ?” 


I fear that yacht will get 





“Not blowing as it is now, with this sea on,” 
replied Cost. “If we were close alongside we could 
do nothing. No boat would live—a collision of 
the vessels would sink both. No, while it blows 
this way, and this sea runs, all we can do is to 
watch him, and let our drift-and his be equalized 
as nearas can be. Keep your eye on that vessel 
all the time up aloft there. If she makes sail or 
shifts her bearings, report.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir!” cried the look-out. 

“ Have you worked up our latitude yet, Lieutenant 
Jenkins ?” 

“T have, captain. And we're exactly twenty miles 
to the north’ard of Abaco Light, how near in though 
heaven only knows.” 

“ Well we shall know before night if we keep 
drifting,” said the captain. “ But if I’ve got to lose 
my life before sunset I won't lose my dinner now. 
Come, Mr. Markham.” 

“T’m not hungry,” said Markham. 
stay here and watch that yacht.” 

“Oh, never mind her till after dinner. She can’t 
get away in this gale any faster while we are eat- 
ing than she could without. Come, Mr. Markham, 
come.” 

Thus urged, but with a step as moody as his face, 
Markham followed Captain Cost into the cabin, 
where Burt Vanderlip lay groaning and cursing on 
a sofa, from which he had fallen during a sudden 
lurch of the vessel early that morning, injuring his 
broken arm terribly. 


“J had rather 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


THREE hours before the cutters look-out an- 
nounced the discovery of the sail keen eyes from 
the yacht had seen a sail to windwarfl and re- 
ported it. It was not to be expected that in this 
track of vessels they should sail day after day 
without seeing one, so no surprise or anxiety was 
manifested on board the yacht until some time after 
noon. 

Then Angela, who had been for a full half-hour 
watching the strange vessel, now slowly and surely 
nearing them in drift, suddenly exclaimed : 

“T have seen that vessel before. There is the 
gilt statue of a man for a figure-head on her bow.” 

“So there is, young lady. You have good eye- 
sight indeed for not untill you mentioned it had I 
made the discovery,” said Captain Cavendish. 
“But my eyes were good when I served under the 
great Nelson.” 

“ What do you see? You seem agitated, cousin!” 
said the earl, who had gone into the cabin fora 
shawl for her. 

“T see the revenue cutter!” she said, hurriedly. 
“T know the vessel by its gilt figure-head.” 

“ Ah—are you sure?” and he took the glass from 
her hand to see if she were correct. 

“Yes, cousin, yes! I have seen the cutter in our 
harbour many times, and have rowed close under 
her bows to look at the statue. It was so natural. 
A tall man, bare-headed, dressed in the old English 
fashion, holding a scroll in one hand, while he pointed 
forward with the other.” 

“ You are right in your description,” he said, after 
a long and careful survey. “ But do not look so 
pale or tremble so, dear cousin ; she is in this gale 
as helpless as we are. In truth more so, for I can 
see by the drift she is not managed with the expe- 
rience that weare. They have not gota drag onto 
check their drift and that accounts for the rapidity 
with which she nears us. Wearecheckedin a great 
measure from drifting on to the sea shore, which is 
now no great distance from us. Before night she will 
pass us and be drifting on the very danger we hope to 
avoid.” 

“Do you think she will pass very near?” 

“ That is hard to tell. She may come near enough 
for us to plainly see the people on her deck.” 

“T hope she will!” said Angela, and her face, be- 
fore so pale, suddenly flushed, and her eyes, usually 
so mild, all at once flashed wildly. 

“ Why so, cousin ?” 

“ Because,” said Angela, ina low, bitter tone, “ if 
he is there, I wish to look my father’s murderer 
ence more in the face—once more, that he may see 
Ido not fear—but, oh, how I hate him! Since lI 
heard all which Letty never dared to tell me before 
a new feeling has come into my heart, which was 
never there before. Hate—a burning desire for re- 
venge—I know that I have both in my heart!” 

The earl smiled. 

“You have some of the true Ashton blood left, I 
see,” saidhe. ‘“ Your mother raved continually for 
revenge, I have heard those say who were with her 
in her illness.” 

“ And I shall dream of it until it is accomplished. 
Whether it be by the hand of heaven, or the hand 
of man, Reginald Norseman will surely meet a vio- 
lent death, and that speedily.” 





The tone of Angela was low and solemn, |i\.. 
those of an inspired prophetess. 

“It shall be no fault of mine, if he do not,” saiq 
the earl, firmly. “If he be on yonder cutter, all tha; 
Ipray is that she will followus into English wate;s 
and we are near them now. He shall never leay, 
them alive. Those who protect a felon are themsely», 
attainted. Never—never shall the dying request 0; 
my father be forgotten by me. Reginald Norseman ‘ 
shall hang. Dead oralive, when I have him in my 
power he shall swing from a gallows!” ‘ 

While the earl was speaking, his eyes beaming wit, 
feeling, his face all animation, and his handsome 
figure erect and swelling with indignant strength, 
Angela was watching him with a strange earnest 
ness, which, for the instant, made her forget 
herself — forget everything but one new-born 
thought. 

“Land ho!” came, in a shrill ery from aloft. 

And, without waiting for the usual response from 
deck, the look-out shouted again: 

“ Land all along on our lee beam!” 

The old captain hurried aloft himself with an 
agility singular for his years, and was followed by 
the earl. 

There it was, sure enough—a long, low rango of 
land, too distant yet for its nature to be determined 
It was enough for them to know that it was under 
their lee, and that their slow, steady drift was to- 
wards it. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


In a hut—it was hardly that either, for it was 
more than half a cavern, built out of pieces of 
wrecked vessels, and roofed with tarred canvas, in » 
huge gray cliff, overhanging a stormy sea—was 
man, tall, gaunt, and ruffianly in face and figure. 
His dress was that of a man whose vocation was ax 
much that of the sea as shore. His age rather over 
than under forty years. 

By his side was a woman—his equal, one would 
say, in years, and certainly, though dressed coarsely 
in a woman’s garb, she did not look one particle 
more angelic or human than he. 

Yet, when the man came in dripping from spray, 
thrown up by the surf below, there was a paleness 
in her haggard face, and a scared look which he 
noticed at once. 

“What's up, Madge—what’s up? You look as i 
you'd just seed a ghost, and yet ghosts don't travel 
by daylight!” exclaimed the man. 

“Oh, Bob! she’s goin’ on awful in there—worse 
than ever I heard her before.” 

And the woman pointed to some inside portion of 
the dwelling with a motion of her hand. 

“What does she say now? Anything worse 
than the old story she always tells when a fit takes 
her?” 

“Yes, she talks of more than wrecks—of murder 
and revenge, and then she weeps and says she sees 
a little golden-haired angel stretching out its arms 
to her.” 

“ Well, she’s more than half right about the wrecks, 
I believe!” said the man, with a sardonic smile 
“ There’s two crafts away yonder that'll never get 
off this coast if the wind holds as it is four or five 
hours longer. They're drifting in fast, and I mus! 
have the beacon ready to light as soon as daylight is 
gone.” 

And the man pointed to a huge pile of fuel, 
with plenty more near at hand in a nook of rock 
outside of the door, where blackened coal and 
ashes lay thick, indicating that fire had often been 
made there. 

“What’s the use of lighting the beacon, Bob? 
They'll get on the rocks as well without it,” said 
the woman. 

“No, they won’t, Madge—no, they won't. And if 
they do they'll not strike where I want ’em to. You 
know it’s all shoal and rocks inside of the ledge that 
fronts the beacon, and things that sink there can be 
found again. That’s why I like wrecks to come on 
there.” 

“ Well, you know best, Bob. For my part it seems 
to me as if we’d got enough to go and live on some 
where grand, and get out of this lonesome hole. 1" 
getting tired of it, Bob.” 

“What could you or I do among grand folks? 
Why, we coaldn’t drink rum and smoke tobacco 
there, with allMthe gold, jewels, silks and laces 
we've got stowed away. It isn’t the fashion of grand 
folks to live that way. You'd have to drink tea out 
of china and water out of glass, and sit and fold your 
hands in your lap all day, and keep your mouth in 4 
pucker, and your eyes lookin’ for stars. No, there's 
no life for us, Madge, but the one we're living 
We've got plenty to eat, drink and wear—we've 
got good company too, haven't we, though ] 
think sometimes we were fools to spare her. But 
she pleaded so pitiful, and gave up all she had s0 
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willing, I hadn’t the heart to pitch her back into the 
breakers, when there wasn’t anyone else left out of 
that great ship.” 

“Hush! there she comes, Bob. Hark how she 
sings and goes on!” 

And the two drew back into a recess close by the 
door as a female, dressed in deep black, with a white, 
wild fa¢e that had evidently once been beautiful, 
but now thin and wan, came forward. 

From her head, floating down over her shoulders, 
was a quantity of light brown hair, tinged here and 
there with gray, though she did not look old. Her 
eyes had a glowing brightness, such as you see 
sometimes in cases of insanity, but at times the deep 
azure would assume a softer hue, and then tears 
would well out softly and fall over her cheeks. 

With a slow, stately step, her thin small hands 
clasped together, she came on, singing these words: 

# Wreck and ruin, ruin and wreck,+ 
Splintering spar and shattered deck ; 
And corpses afloat, 

‘With foam for a boat— 
Silver and gold, and jewels untold, 
Shall the sea-caverns hold.” 

“That’s the song! that’s the song! She's a 
prophet, she is! She sees’em a coming!” said the 
man, in @ Whisper, and he rubbed his great bony 
hands gleefully together. 

And the. woman advanced to the door and 
looked out en the angry sea as it roared and 
foamed and dashed its wild surges against the 
rocks buta few fathoms only from where she stood. 

“He comes—he comes at last—the murderer 
comes! The day of his doom is at hand, His 
years have gone by, and now but hours can he 
count. With scorpion whips the. fiends are driving 
him on! I see him, and to me—to me—he pleads 
for mercy! Ha, ha! I will give thee mercy! 
Give me back my brave husband! Give me back 
my angel with the golden hair! Back, murderer, 
back! Ispurn your prayer! ‘The fiends are now 
awaiting their victim.” 

“It’s awful—awful to hear her go on, isn’t it, 
Madge?” 

“Yes, Bob—yes, for them that’s got that on 
their hands they can’t wash eff. Hark! she is 
tender now.” 

And the lady sang, in low, sweetly toned words: 

“Come, ceme, baby, come; 
"Tis the voice first you heard! 
Come, angel, come—come! 
For the nest claims its bird! 
Come, eyes of blue, hair of gold, 
Come, lamb, come to the fold !” 

Suddenly she ceased, and, stretching out her arms, 
as if to embrace some object floating in the air, 
burst into a wild fit of weeping and sobbing. 

It did not last long,and when she stopped she turned, 
without evén looking at the’ man or woman, and 
walked slowly, silently, into the cavern part of the 
dwelling and disappeared. 

“The fit is over; she will sleep now,” said the 
woman, evidently relieved in her feelings. 

“Yes, she will be all right to-morrow,” said the 
man. “ And we'll not be troubled in our work to- 
night, for she'll not be out again. Let’s have 
some rum, Madge ; I’m wet and cold. But there’ll 
be wetter and colder than me out there before 
morning.” 

“ Ave, that there will. When she sings that way 
in a storm we’re sure to have luck before the blow 
is over.” 

And the woman went to a cask and drew liquor 
from it in a massive silver pitcher, which most likely 
had come from some wreck, and from it both she 
and the man drank as freely as if they were drink- 
ing water. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Captain Cost had his regular time for dinner, 
no matter what happened, and it was, as we already 
know, a fearful offence to interrupt him while at his 
meals. Blow high or blow low his steward and cook 
had to be at hand, and his favourite dishes had to 
be cooked; and he had dishes for all weathers. 
Soups he never had in a storm, for they were sure to 
be spilled. 

Devilled ham, pickled oysters, sweet potatoes, cold 
corned beef, and prickly pear pie, had been his 
orders for dinner that day, and on the table they 
were, or the steward and cook would have gone 
without grog for a week. 

In calm or pleasant weather he dined more lux- 
uriously, especially when game and fish were 
plentiful, because he could always, without expense, 
employ hunters and fishermen from the eutter. 

His liquors and wines were not various, but he 
had plenty, and it was his boast that they cost him 
little. All this is not important, yet.as we describe 
a real character under his own name we like to be 


| to come to sea with you for ?” 


Captain Cost and Markham had been about an 
hour at the table—the captain never took less than 
an hour and a half—when a loud shout was heard 
from deck, but indistinctly in the cabin, owing to 
the steward being very noisy in changing plates for 
a new course at that moment. 

“I wonder what cry that was!” said Markham as 
he paused in eating. 

“I neither know nor care to know until dinner is 
over,” said Cost, quietly helping himself to pickled 
oysters. 

But the next instant the long, sober face of the 
lieutenant was seen at the door, and he began, as usual: 
“Capting, I don’t want to disturb you at your 
meals, but——” 

“Oh, you Cape Cod son of a fishing-smack—you 
ill-mannered porpoise!” yelled the captain. “I'll 
pay you for this!” 

“Well, capting, you'll have to settle right down 
soon then, for we'll be ashore on the rocks of Abaco 
afore supper time. We're shiftin’ bodily right down 
on ’em.” 

“Land in sight?” asked Markham, hastily. 

“Yes, that was what I came to tell the capting, 
but he wouldn’t let me!” 

“Lord, we're lost!” groaned Markham, as he 
rushed on deck. 

“My dinner isn’t, nor shall it be for all the rocks 
that ever lay under water,” said Captain Cost, and 
he went on deck half an hour after. 

Vanderlip had in the meantime found temporary 
relief from pain in sleep. 

By this time the land was in full view from the 

deck with the naked eye, and the drift of the cutter 
had brought her almost within hailing distance of 
the yacht in ordinary weather. 
Seeing how much faster the cutter drifted than 
the yacht, Captain Cost had exactly the same sail 
put on the cutter—a close-reefed foresail, and took 
in the canvas he had been laying to under. 

But it seemed to make little or no difference in his 
drift. 

“We'll go ashore two hours before ’em and nothing 
can save us. I left my heaviest anchor at Cape Florida, 
and if I had a hundred they wouldn’t save us here. 
Oh, curse you, Ralph Markham! what did you get me 


Markham stood like a man stricken with paralysis 
on the deck and made no reply. 

It is strange, but it is always so, that the greatest 
villains in existence are the most cowardly when 
they have to stand up and face death! Ihave noticed 
it more than once. And this murderer, this robber 
of infancy, this man of crime and sin, stood there 
quaking, knowing or believing that the end of a bad 
life was near. 

By this time the cutter had drifted slowly but 
steadily past the yacht, not fifty yards astern of her. 
And there, looking at Markham, with a calm smile 
upon her face, stood Angela, the Pearl of the Reef. 
He saw her, but he made no outcry, exhibited no feel- 
ing. He was stricken dumb with despair. 

Suddenly a series of terrific yells was heard from 
the cabin of the cutter. Vanderlip had awoke in 
agony from his temporary sleep. In rising he had 
fallen and again hurt his shattered arm. 

In a second more, bare-headed, a wild, insane glare 
in his eye, he rushed upon deck. 

The moment he got there his eye caught sight of 
the yacht and of those who were grouped on her 
quarter deck. 

“TI see her—the Pearl of the Reef!”—he yelled, 
wildly. “I see her and him who shot me! Oh, I'll 
have you—I'll have you now. Revenge—revenge, I 
say! Markham, Norseman, where are you!” 

And he madly leaped from the cutter’s deck towards 
the yacht, disappearing in the dark waters. 

He rose for an instant and then another wild yell 
came from his lips. Full half of his body seemed 
lifted right up out of the water, and then it went 
down. He had been seized by sharks, which always 
throng those waters, and had died one of the most 
horrible of deaths. 

Markham shuddered and put his hands before his 
eyes, but even yet ho did not speak. Nor did he even 
again turn his eyes towards the yacht. ‘ 

Captain Cost had seen the tragical end of Vanderlip, 
but he had been too busy in ordering the construc- 
tion of rafts and arranging to struggle against what 
seemed their almost certain doom, and he never 
uttered a word at this time. 

But when he had done all he could think of, had 
got all the ground tackle he had ready for letting go, 
and done it with a coelness that betokened him to be 
a brave man, with all his eccentricities, he came aft, 
and, touching Markham on the shoulder, said: 

“Your partner wasn’t long dying, Ralph Mark- 
ham, was he ?” 

Markham shuddered, but did not answer. 

“We'll all run pretty much the same chance in a 





particular 


Markham made no reply even yet. But he looked 
wildly at the great rugged rocks that each moment 
came plainer in view. Then he staggered down into 
the cabin, and drank glass after glass of brandy until 
he had emptied a bottle from which but two or three 
glasses had been taken before. But even that neither 
made him brave nor did it deaden his sense of im- 
pending doom. 

He went on deck again. It was now almost dark, 
but miles away to windward the yacht could yet be 
seen, while the cutter was now within little more 
than a mile from the shore. 

Captain Cost was making his last desperate effort 
to save his vessel and crew, aided quietly and 
bravely by Lieutenant Jenkins. Every anchor and 
kedge was got up, all sail taken in, and even the 
broadside guns were fastened to ropes and hawsers, 
and then all were let go as soon as it was found the 
vessel was on soundings. 

With a jar that actually started her decks and 
timbers, and saved them from cutting away the 
masts, for both snapped short at the deck, the 
vessel brought up head to wind and sea for a few 
minutes. 

“A light! a light!” shouted one of the crew. 

And looking shoreward—it seemed very near—a 
clear, bright beacon flame was seen, near which people 
appeared to be standing. 

“ We shall not perish unseen or unheard of, if we 
have to go,” muttered Captain Cost. 

“ Perhaps she'll hold on,” said Markham, hope once 
more giving words to the cowardly wretch. 

“ Aye, we'll hold till the sharp coral rocks cut our 
ropes and hawsers, and then the chain cable wouldn't 
hold us a minute. Few of us will ever see daylight, 
and if you’ve got any praying to do you may as well 
be at it.” 

“T’ve got the rockets and blue-lights ready, cap- 
tain,” said Lieutenant Jenkins, : 

“Well, set ’em off one after another, and then, Lieu- 
tenant Jenkins, come here to me.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir.” 

A dozen or more blue-lights were sent hissing out 
into the darkness to indicate the position of the help- 
less cutter. Then the officer who had attended to 
the duty came aft and said: 

“ Captain, the rockets is up, and I am here!” 

“Thank you, Lieutenant Jenkins. I wanted to 
talk to youa bit. We haven't always been the best 
of friends. I’ve had ways that weren't like your 
ways, and you've had ways that weren’t like mine. 
I like good eating, and am as cross asa dog if I’m 
disturbed at it. You like to do your duty, and 
that duty made you disturb me. That made me cross 
and irritable, and I’ve spoken rough words to you 
more than once, that I was sorry for then, and am 
now. It isn’t likely I'll eversit down again where 
I can be disturbed at a meal. I want to ask you 
to forgive me for all the rough words I’ve ever used 
to you, and to shake hands with me. After that, 
old fellow, we can face death with lighter hearts— 
can’t we ?” 

The lieutenant tried to speak, but, choked with 
sobs, he wept like achild, while he grasped the ex- 
tended hand of the captain. 

At last he found words. 

“ Captain,” said he, “it isn’t the fear of death 
I'm cryin’ fgr, cause I’ve always known I'd got to 
die some time, and made up my mind to it. But I 
can’t bear to hear you blame yourself now for any- 
thing you ever said to me. Lord, captain, I never 
harboured a bad thought of anything you said or 
did. Sometimes you did make me feel a leetle can- 
kerish about the gills, but then I went right into 
my cabin, and tcok a leetle rum, and ‘twas all 
over, and forgot. And now that we’ve shook hands 
we're fast friends, live or die, and I'll never forget you!” 

“Thank you, Lieutenant Jenkins. Take both my 
hands—my heart’s in ’em? Did you tver say a 
prayer ?” 

“Yes, captain, when I was a youngster mother 
never put mesto bed without makin’ me say: 

“Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep! 
But I ran away and went to sea. I’ve heard prayers 
said, and I'll try to say one. If it pleases the Great 
Captain who rules sea and land to let us poor sin- 
ners live to be better than we ever have, we'll try. 
And if it doesn’t suit Him to let us off, we hope He'll 
forgive as much as He can of what we have done, 
and lay it on light for the rest. Amen!” 

“ That isa good prayer, Lieutenant Jenkins, and 
I say amen too, and that means the same as ditto, 
doesn’t it?” 

“A glass! Give me anight glass—do, somebody, 
do!” cried Markham, wildly, at this moment. 








CHAPTER XXXV 
MARKHAM was staring at the figure of a female 
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threw her face, figure and floating hair very plainly 


into view. 

Lieutenant Jenkins went and got the glass used by 
seamen at night, and handed it to Markham. 

The latter took it and watched intently at the 
figure for a few seconds only, and then dashed the 
glass down, and with a wild groan seemed about to 
sink himself. 

“ Have the waters given up their dead ?” he cried. 
“Has she come to stand like an accusing angel over 
my dead body? Oaroline Ashton, I, Sir Reginald 
Norseman, even dying, hate and defy you! I killed 
your husband! I stole your child, and she has got to 
die too!” 

“You Sir Reginald Norseman? You, Ralph 
Markham—do you know what youare saying ?” cried 
Captain Cost, in wild surprise. 

“ Aye, that I do!” cried the man, now mad with 
liquor and agony. “I fooled youasI have fooled 
the world for years. The reward is for me—me, 
the murderer of Sir Lionel Ashton; and the Pearl of 
the Reef is his daughter—not mine—the daughter of 
yonder woman who stands ready to laugh when 
Satan grasps my soul! You want the reward, 
don’t you? Claim it—but claim it in another 
world?” 

Horror struck, Captain Cost listened for a moment, 
then a wild idea struck him. 

“This is a judgment on us, men! This Jonah 
has brought this fearful peril onus! He acknow- 
ledges himself a murderer! Overboard with him! 
Clear our decks of the foul fiend who in such an 
hour as this glories in his crimes.” 

The stern appeal excited the crew to instant 
action. 

More than twenty sprang upon the desperate man. 
He sawthe doom. He resisted madly for an in- 
stant, and then, while howling forth curses, dark, 
horrible curses, he was cast into the wild, raging 
sea, and swept in a moment out of sight. 

“Oh, heaven, save ‘us now!’ groaned ‘Captain 
Cost ; and he knelt upon the deck. 

To those who are so lost to nature and the Great 
Architect of nature as to believe there is no God, if, 
indeed, there can be such in the world, the next para- 
graph will have no interest. If I have the unhap- 
piness to have a reader of that class, I beg of them to 
skip it. 

But it is true. Almost as that prayer left the cap- 
tain’s lips, while the men with whom that Jonah had 
struggled fearfully were yet panting for breath, the 
wind began to lull, and two hours from that time it 
was almost a dead calm; and with the wind, the sea 
also subsided to a great degree. 

Though not a man slept on board the cutter that 
night, there was nota single glass of liquor drunk, 
not an oath uttered. 

Officers and men looked up in gratitude, and 
thanked that Providence which had spared them when 
death and destruction seemed inevitable. 

They thought of the two fearful, tragical deaths 
which had occurred from their vessel—of the doom 
of the self-confessed murderer, and their own mira- 
culous preservation, and they whispered: 

“God is fearful in His anger, but He is just! He 
is terrible in His judgment, but His mercy is love!” 

(To be continued.) 
. 








FACETIZ. 


How an old maid always eyes a single gentleman. 
She looks at him just as she does at a dog in dog- 
days—wondering whether he intends to bite. 

FIGURE, NOT EXPRESSION. 

Mr. Slim: “Shorty, my boy, it’s expression that 
takes with the girls.” 

Shorty: “ Yes, but the figare—old chap—the figure 
—don't forget the figure.” 

Very Srverr.—“ Here I am between two tailors,” 
saida dandy ata pubiic table, where a couple of 
tailors were seated. “ Very true,” said one of them ; 
“we are but beginners, and can only afford to keep 
one goose between us.” 

Bretu-Carps.—Birth-cards are now issued in the 
following style: “ Monsieur de X has the honour 
to inform you of his birth, which took place the other 
day. He and his mother are as well as may be ex- 
pected.” 

A “Crotcuety Person.”—The debate on Mr. 
Loae’s motion as to the representation of minorities 
was good all through; but the most telling hit was 
made by Mr. Lowe in his reply. Mr. Disraeli had 
said that Mr. Lowe wanted by his plan to introduce 
‘crotchety men.” “What is a crotchety man?” 
said Mr. Lowe. “I suppose it is a man who holds 
the same opinions this year that he did last.” The 
House felt the home-thrust, and Whig and Tory 
joined in ome loud and long burst of nproarious 





cheering. “If so,” continued the relentless -perse- 
cutor, as soon as the excitement would allow him to 
go on—"“if so, I congratulate the right hon. gentle- 
man that he is not a crotchety man, and that he never 
need to seek the aid of one of these constituencies.” 
The cheering was renewed, and it did not subside 
till the division took place. 

HonEst By Computston.—Some of the honesty 
in this world is of the kind boasted by a certain fellow 
who, seeing the motto “Opportunity makes the 
thief,” said, “ Not always ; I found a big anchor on 
the pier the other night, and didn’t touch it ; though 
there was nobody about to see me.” 


Lorp DunDREARY IN Parts.—The portraits of 
Lord Dundreary, posted on the walls of Paris, have 
been seriously taken for those of M. Duruy, Minister 
of Public Instruction, who is very like the noble 
lord’s caricature, so the caricature falls flat, and is 
accepted as a solemn truth and homage to the,great 
Frenchman at the head of instruction. 

“ Young friend,” said a Quaker, who was insulted 
by a coxcomb, “I will not strike thee, but I will let 
this cane fall on thee!” suiting the action to the 
word, whereby the coxcomb was knocked into the 
gutter; “and now, young friend, 1 advise thee to 
go thy way peaceably, lest peradventure the cane 
should unhappily fall on thee again.” The “young 
friend” went his way peaceably, but hurriedly. 

THE SAILOR AND THE GOLDSMITH.—A sailor 
calling upon a goldsmith asked him what might be 
the value of an ingot of gold as big as his arm. 
The shopkeeper beckoned him into a back room and 
primed him with grog, for the absorption of which 
the sailor showed great capacity. He then asked to 
see the ingot. “Oh,” said Jack, “I haven't got it 
yet; but I'm going to the diggings and would like 
to know the value of such a lump before I start.” 

Tue BANNISTER FAMILY.—Bannister used ‘to tell 
a story of his having been introduced to a lady of 
exceedingly “ high notions,” After the presenta- 
tion had taken place the lady asked a wit of the day 
who was present, “Who are the Bannisters? are 
they of good family ?” “Yes,” said the wit, “they 
are closely allied to the Stairs.” “Oh,” said Lady 
Lucretia; “a very ancient family from Ayrshire, 
dates back to 1640. I am delighted to see your 
friend.” 

A Goop Story or THE Barkers, LEw!s AND 
Davip.—The former is the successful stump speaker 
and wit, the latter the favourite poet and wit, The 
former is stout and tall, the latter is lean and thin. 
The thin man, David, was introduced to a stranger, 
who remarked: “ You are much smaller than your 
brother Lewis. “Yes,” replied the poet, “but take 
the wind out of Lew and he would be no bigger 
than Iam.” He would not spoil a joke for relation’s 
sake. 

ANECDOTE OF THE SvuLTAN.—M. Leopold de 
Meyer, the pianist, was called upon to play before 
Abdul Aziz in Paris. In order that no injury might 
be done to the beautiful mosaic floor, the piano was 
placed on the backs of five Turks; then when M. 
de Meyer desired to sit down he was told that no 
one was permitted to be seated in the presence of 
the Sultan. Finally this difficulty was got over, and 
the professor was accommodated with a chair. The 
Sultan expressed himself as highly delighted with 
the performance, and then asked the pianist to 
dance! 

Cuear Luxurres.—T wo enterprizing shoe-blacks, 
located beneath one of the portals of Ludgate Hill 
railway station, have made their art a luxury to 
those whose pedal envelopes they operate upon. 
They seat their patient in a comfortable arm-chair, 
hand him the day’s newspaper, place his feet upon 
two elevated blocks, and each devoting his energy 
to one boot, brushes away with a vigour ‘that seems 
toimply that ho means to “ outshine ” his companion. 
The charge for all this, civility included, is ‘one 
penny. If anyone would give them the cue they 
would whip up any stout party pointed out and 
polish him off zolens volens. The process would be 
cheap to see at half-a-crown. 

GooskE AND GANDER.—Strikes are generally 
stupid, and always dull. The London ‘Tailors’ 
Strike, however, has been enlivened by an uncom- 
monly striking incident. A few weeks ago, a 
charge of conspiracy was brought before Mr. Tyr- 
whitt, at Marlborough Street, on behalf of the 
journeymen tailors, members of the Trade Union, 
against the president, secretary, and several mem- 
bers of the Master Tailors’ Association. It was 
based upon the simple fact that the masters had 
formed a society among themselves, engaged not to 
employ men belonging to the Trade Union. To be 
sure, there was no complaint that any violence er 
intimidation—any such thing, for example, as picket- 
ing—had been concerted by the masters to coerce 
the workmen. But they were accused of agreeing 





to keep a register of non-unionists, and not to en- 
ploy any man whose name was not entered thereon, 
Yet Mr. Tyrwhitt dismissed the case, very much. 
probably, to the astonishment of the journeymey 
tailors. They, of course, imagined that there was 
one law for the employers and another law fo; 
themselves—a law which permitted them to com. 
bine against the employers, and another law whic}, 
forbade the employers to unite against themselves. 
Considerably, no doubt, did they wonder to find that, 
in common with the master tailors, they were sub- 
ject tothe condition of tit for tat, and that what is 
sauce for the tailors’ goose is also sauce for, so to 
speak, the tailors’ gander.—Punch. 

Must Not Bk REPEATED.—The neglect to supply 
the Cavalry with provisions at Hounslow was any- 
thing but a ration-al proceeding.—Punch, 

Wat Next?—The industry of the ladies in 
Paris surpasses belief. ‘They die—their hair; they 
enamel—their faces; they gild—their locks; they 
paint—their cheeks; and now they bronze—their 
complexions !|—Punch. 

A Narrow Escavz.—We are told that at the close 
of Disraeli’s speech on the third reading of the Reform 
Bill, “Some of the strangers present, carried away by 
the enthusiasm of the moment, shared in the applause 
by clapping their hahds.” They may consider them- 
selves lucky that they were not carried away by tho 
Sergeant-at-Arms.— Punch. 

THe SvtTan’s Certar.—The Pall Mall Gazette 
has asked some slightly invidious questions about 
the sources of the wine for the Belgian Ball. Ii tho 
same rather prying curiosity has not been ex- 
pressed about the liquor laid in for the Sultan it is 
no doubt owing to the general impression that he 
doesn’t drink the juice of the grape. This is a mis- 
take. He is extremely partial to the Ottoman Porte. 


AxnpuL As-18 In ENGLAND.—According to Turkish 
belief any soil on which the Padishah. sets his foot 
becomes Turkish territory, just as, in Highland no- 
tions, wherever tha laird sat became the head of the 
table, This Ottoman view has evidently been en- 
dorsed by the clerk of the weather. .He has given 
evidence that he considers Abdul’ Aziz the raining 
Sultan, ever since the Commander of the Faithful has 
been in England.—Punch, 

THe Least Tory Can Do.—We rejoice to hear 
that the Crystal Palace Company have received 
5002. from the Viceroy of Egypt, and 1,0007. from the 
Sultan as contributions to the rebuilding of the 
damaged portion of the palace. As this will include 
restoration of the Egyptian and Byzantine Courts 
we would suggest a change of titles for them in 
consideration of these munificent gifts—to the 
Egyptian and Byzantine Hauls—Punch. 

Taxtne A Suot at It.—“‘ What are all those 
white things for?” inquired the Lady Arabella ou 
the day of the Review, pointing to the hammocks 
triced along the bulwarks of the ships. “ Aw,” re- 
sponded Lord Fitznoodle, “ships, you know, want 
ballast, and those white things—aw—are sandbags, 
and they—aw—-put ‘em at the side to keep the 
vessel straight.” ‘“‘How do ships weigh their an- 
chors?” inquired the lady presently. Replied the 
gentleman, ‘ Aw—s’pose they—aw—put ’em in the 
scales.” —Punch. 

British Peace InsvRANCE.—With reference to 
the late Naval Review at Spithead a contemporary 
quotes from one of Lord Palmerston’s speeches tho 
saying “ There is no better or more necessary security 
which this country can have for the continuance of 
peace than to put its navy on a footing with that oi 
any other country.” Perhaps these words of our late, 
if not our last statesman were inaccurately reported- 
He might have said more. It is not toomuch to say 
that, to insure-the continuance of peace, the British 
Navy ought to be put on a footing superior to that 
of the navies of all other countries put, together.— 

‘* PLEASE, SIR, IT WASN'T 1!” 

The celebrated hungry march to Hounslow shows 
up in tho strongest light the meanness of the heads 
of official departments. A mistake was made; the 
House of Commons took it up; and a Secretary 0! 
State was called on for an explanation. Somebody 
must, of course, be hanged. Any reasonable persou 
would have imagined that the head of the Commis- 
sariat Department would have taken on his shoulders 
the blame attaching to one of his subordinates. But 
this “much respected and highly-valued” officer 
has not the pluck to do anything of the kind. He 
first of all gives Sir John Packington utterly false 
information; misleading his chief, and misleadins 
the House of Commons ; and then proceeds to hang 
his subordinate who gave im wrong information. 
Tt was clearly Sir William Power's duty, in 5° 
serious a matter, to go down to Aldershot and 
Hounslow and find out who was right and who was 
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wrong. Ashead of the Commissariat Department 
he is responsible for the facts he gives. But this 
“much respected and highly{valued” officer does 
not consider it mean to sneak up to his principal and 
say it wasn’t his fault, while, most probably, some 
unfortunate copying ¢lerk is really responsible for 
the blunder, who will, no doubt, be turned adrift on 
the world with a wife and family. Had Sir William 
Power ever been toa public school he would have 
been taught tho difference between “honour and 
sneaking.” —Fun. 
A MEM. FOR MEMNON. 

At the Lord Mayor’s banquet to the Viceroy of 
Egypt the most worshipful, in proposing his guest's 
health, burst into poetry. Here’s a sample:— 

“By means of its 600 miles of railway, and the 
mighty canal now forming, the polished civilization 
of the West must make way rapidly in Egypt, and 
we may live to see the wires of the telegraph sup- 
ported on the sides of the Pyramids, and the mur- 
murings of the Sphynx made utterances of. political 
economy.” 

Now. a Lord Mayor is‘a thing of beauty, but if he 
wishes to be a joy for ever the less.often he opens 
hismouth the better. Of course the poor dear City 
magnate did not mean the Sphynx—he was thinking 
of the vocal Memnon when ‘he made a blunder, to 
correct which the City Re-Memnon-bracer ought to 
have been at. his elbow.—Fun. 

THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING, &c. 

Trascible Party : “By Jove, sir, he said I told a lie! 
I'll make him prove his words!” 

Cool Party : “* Quite so! I should say there will be 
no difficulty about that /’—Fun. 


A CottxcTion Puatr.—A lady having given Mr. 
Spurgeen 20,0002. for a charitable purpose, has ‘since 
sold her plate for the same effort. Spurgeon says 
she “ sets an example to those who have surplus 
and unused gold and silver which ought to be put 
to better use.” How about people with superfluous 
brass? and ‘to whom do they set an example ?— 
Fun, } 

WHAT'S YOUR LITTLE GAME? 

Agentleman writes to inquire whether the strike 
of working masons threatened in Paris may be cor- 
sectly described as the game of “hod-man out.”— 

un. 

To se TAKEN on Trust.—Commerceiand Li- 
berty,” says the Lord Mayor at the Guildhall Ban- 
quet, to the Belgian Volunteers, “are the watchwords 
of the day.” A West-end tailor writes to us to say 
that so far as his experience goes the watchword of 
the present generation is— Tick /—Fun. 

WEAR ARE WE NOW?” 

Swell: ‘Come, Snip, what’s worn now ?” 

Snip : “ Well, sir, to tell ye the truth—if vou want 
to know what is worn,I should say old clothes— 
owing to the strike, sir, Some of ’em is very much 
wern—almost threadbare, sir !”—Fun. 


PHILIPrics FOR BACHELORS.—The tenth anmal 
report of the Registrar-General for Scotland shows— 
Taking the mean of the years 1863 and 1864, at every 
quinquennial period of life from 20 years of age up 
to 85, married men died.in Scotland at a much lower 
rate than the unmarried. Thus from 20 to 25 years 
of age, in every thousand married men only 6:26 
died annually, but in every thousand unmarried men 


at the same ages 15-01 died. From 25 to 30 years. 


of age only 8°23 died annually in every thousand 
married men, but. 14°94 in every thousand unmarried. 
From 30 to 35 years of age only 8°65 died in every 
thousand married men, but 15-94 in every thousand 
unmarried. From 45 to 50 years of age, in every 
thousand of each elass, only 17-04 married, but 21-18 
unmarried died annually. In every thousand of 
each class-from 50 to 55 years of age 19°54 married 
men died annually, but 26°34 unmarried. In every 
thousand of each class from 60 to 65 years of age 
35°63 married men died annually, but 44°54 unmar- 
ried men. In every thousand of each class from 70 
to 75 years of age 81°56 ‘married men died annually, 
but 10217 unmarried men. Even at the extreme 
age of 80 to 85 years, in every thousand of each 
class there died annually only 173°88 married men, 
but 195°40 unmarried. “These carefully ascertained 
facts,” says the Registrar, “applicable to the whole 
male population of Scotland who are above 20 years 
of age, and for a period of two years, seem to prove 
that the married state is the condition of life best 
fitted for mankind, and that, at every successive 
stage of life, married men die at a much lower rate 
than unmarried men of the same ages. It seems 
impossible, therefore, to avoid drawing the conclu- 
sion that it is to marriage, and the more regular 
domestic habits which attend that state, that this 
result is attributable.” From the facts published in 





Table XVIII. of the Ninth Detailed Annual Report 
it was ascertained that the mean age at death of the 
married man was 59-7 years, whereas the mean age 
at death of the unmarried men above 20 years of 
age was only 40 years—giving a difference of 19} 
years in favour of the married men. Calculating the 
mean age at death in the same manner for the year 
1864, it appears, from the facts stated in Table 
XXX., that the mean age at death of the married 
was 59°71 years, whereas that of the unmarried 
men men who were above 20 years of age was 40°2 
years—showing ‘a difference of 19 years of life in 
favour of married men. 








WILD AND PURE. 


On, what a glorious world is here, 
As God has framed it, brightly fair; 
These deep blue skies, serene and clear ; 
This balmy and ambrosial air : 
These soothing shades that calm the soul, 
And bid discordant passions flee ; 
These murmuring brooks whose waters roll 
In gentle whispers to the sea; 
These odorous flowers that charm the eye, 
And send to heaven their rich perfume ; 
These silent flocks, that scattered lie 
In noonday slumbers midst the broom ; 
These sloping lawns, these meadows green ; 
These woodland heights, these shady dells; 
These bright-winged birds, from whom unseen 
The melody of music swells ; 
Those light-blue mountains, far away, 
Which on the horizon’s verge appear, 
All speak with but one voice, and say, 
Oh, what a glorious world is here! 


Then why will men in crowded haunts 
Their bodies and their souls immure, 
When Nature’s heart for freedom pants, 
And asks for scenes more wild and pure ? 
Why will they drink the nauseous breath— 
The fog, the smoke that cities yield— 
When sweet airs call them to the heath, 
And perfumes court them in the field ? 
Why will they love to waste their days 
Where gloomy walls their vision bound, 
When they might feast their wandering gaze 
On all the horizon’s ample round ? 
Alas! alas! the chargeis true, 
Proud Mammon. owns a mighty train, 
While Nature’s worshippers are few, 
By silent glen and grassy plain. 
To those her thousand charms unfold 
No joys on hill, in grove, and glade, 
While these with fresh delight behold 
This glorious world which God has made, 
OC. W. T. 


GEMS. 


Norutne is profitable whith is dishonest. 

WueEN gold speaks all tongues are silent. 

THE smith will strike while the iron is hot, lest it 
grow cool, and so he lose his labour. 

A PRUDENT man will repair his house when the 
weather is fair, and not put it off till winter. 

A CAREFUL pilot will take advantage of wind and 
tide, and so put out to sea, and not stay until a storm 


arises. 


Tue traveller will take his time in his journey, 
and mend his pace when the night comes on, lest 
darkness overtake him. 

Att knowledge consists in knowing the truth, 
yét how little the truth is thought of in these days. 
Mystery is equivalent to ignorance. 

Satt is good, but few persons like it clear, thus 
while we mingle truth with our words we should 
remember that too much of it is distasteful to our 
hearers. 

WHEN honest industry raises a family to opulence 
and honours its very original lowness sheds lustre 
on its elevations ; but all its glory fades when it 
has given a wound, and denies a balsam to a man 
as humble and as honest as your ancestor. 


STRANGERS IN Paris.—The floating number of 
strangers in Paris has been averaged this season 
at 600,000. They have sunk a large amount in the 
gay capital—amongst the “ gallant” French, as milor 
“mare” says. 

Woman 1N THE Lewes.—The women in this 
island do all the heavy work. They dig, delve, and 
hoe ; they carry heayy loads, and in the peat season 
you may see them all day carrying creelfuls of peat 
from the bog. You will often see a man trudgmg 
along the road beside 2 woman, but the creel is 
always on the woman's back. If they come to a 


river or ford, the woman crosses first, deposits her 
creel on the other side, and then returns to carry 
the man across—a thing of every-day occurrence 
When the creel is empty the man sometimes slings 
it over his own shoulders, and then mounts upon the 
back of the woman, who carries them both across 
together. ‘This, ‘it seems, is the only oceasion on 
which by any chance you see a creel upon the back 
ofa man. ‘The woman in the rural districts here is, 
in fact, a beast of burden, and. men, in looking out 
for wives, look largely to muscular development. A 
story is current among the English-speaking 
farmers that illustrates this conception of woman's 
mission. In the middle of one peat season, when 
labour was much in demand, a man, who was sup 
posed to bea eonfirmed bachelor, suddenly married. 
A friend met him some days after. “What for did 
you take a woman like that?” said the friend 
“Did you'll no hear,” replied the man, “that my 
horse was dead ?” 





STATISTICS. 


Satt.—The quantity of salt exported from tho 
United Kingdom in the first five months of this year 
was 280,659 tons as compared with 269,345 tons im 
the corresponding period of 1866, and 174,216 tons 
in the corresponding period of 1865. British India 
has this year been our best customer for salt, and 
then the United States. The quantity of salt ex- 
ported in 1866 was 613,585 tons, as compared with 
579,050 tons in 1865, 596,540 tons in 1864, 624,785 
tons in 1863, 674,025 tons in 1862, 703,132 tons im 
1861, 696,725 tons in 1860, 565,644 tons in 1859, 
592,719 tons in 1858, and 643,189 in 1857. This 
branch of our exports has thus been making no pro- 
gress during the last ten years. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ir is six months’ imprisonment to refuse to take- 


an Australian sovereign as 20s. 


A PISH-WOMAN at Poole, in Dorsetshire, has been 
fined by the magistrates for selling soles less than 
eight inches in length. 

Carcoss of ripe fruit leave Honfleur at 4 p.m. and 
reach London vid Littlehampton at 9 A.M. the next 
morning. 

Tue “Cuicnon.”—It appears that the chignon is 
not a modern invention. In 1690 it was called 
“choux,” English cabbage. 

It is understood that the Marquis of Hertford 
intends to leave his magnificent collection of paint- 
ings to the Louvre. 

GARIBALDI.is at it again. His last speech is, 
“Mark me well; without Rome there is no Italy.” 
The Pope may feel proud still. 

Ir is reported that the Nicolai Railway has been 
sold by the Russian Government to a private com- 
pany for 300,000,000f., to’ be paid in the course of 
three years. 

THE LUGGAGE or THE BeLcrans.—The luggago: 
belonging to the Belgian Volunteers consisted of ne» 
fewer than 4,000 boxes, portmanteaux, &c., seme o£ 
them of very great weight. 

A Market Prace ror BeTHyaL GREEN.—Miss 
Burdett Coutts has obtained a private Act authorizing 
her to build a market place in Bethnal Green, for the 
convenience of the poor. 

ZooLocicaL GARDENS AT CALCUTTA.—It is pro- 
posed to establish Zoological Gardens at Calcutta 
The Maharajah of Burdwan has subscribed 3,000/ 
for the purpose, further large donations being pro- 
mised. 

In round numbers the arms of all sorts converted 
on the Snider system up to the present time amount 
to little short of 200,000. The. total number set 
down for conversion in the present financial year is 
100,000. 

Cost OF THE ENTERTAINMENTS TO THE SULTAN.— 
The expenses of the Naval Review are estimated at 
50,0002; of the Sultan’s reception at Guildhah 
20,0007. ; and the ball at the India House about 
15,0002. 


A SuRREY CREMORNE.—We are to have another 
Cremorne in London. The lease of the ground and 
premises formerly known as the Surrey Gardens, 
now occupied by the temporary St. Thomas’s Hos- 
pital, is shortly about to expire, and Mr. E. 1’. 
Smith is contemplating a Surrey Cremorne. 

PenpInc Roya Manrrtacr.—A marriage be- 
tween the Princess Louisa of Sweden, only daughter 
of Charles XV., and the Crown Prince of Denmark, 
is arranged on the part of the two royal families, bu: 
the final decision is to be left to the Prince and 





Princess themselves 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Justice.—Being an infant in the eye of the law—a minor 
—you cannot be sued. 

R. J. B—The marriage is legal, notwithstanding the false 
address ; hence there is no necessity for a new marriage. 

IsanELLE N.—We must refer our fair correspondent to the 
last paragraph in the last column of Tux Lonpon Reaper. 

Jenniz.—Oysters taken in their pure state are considered 
excellent for improving and clearing the voice, also a little 
brown stout by way of luncheon. 

Wr1.—Devoting, as we do weekly, so much of our space 
to replies to correspondents, we cannot undertake to send 
answers through the post. 

W. T.—The age of clerks in the Registrar-General's Office 
is from seventeen to twenty-five, and their salaries vary 
from 80i. to 350/.; the hours are from ten to four. 

Faxyy.—Miss Maria Edgeworth, the,well-known novelist, 
was born in 1767, and died May 21, 1849; and Edmund 
Kean, the great tragedian, was born in 1787, and died May 
15, 1833. 

Miystz.—1. The sound of Gin the name Gertrude is de- 
cidedly hard. 2. The age of the celebrity you mention is, 
we believe, about thirty-five or thirty-six. 3. Handwriting 
rather good. 

Rirva.ist] C.—Most hair-curling fluids are injurious, but 
one which is really effectual and inoffensive is a weak solu- 
tion of isinglass, by which a very firm and permanent form 
can be given to the hair. 

Srexcen—The second President of the United States was 
John Adams; he was born in 1735, and died in 1826; was 
President from 1797 to 1802. His life was written by G. Gibbs 
in 1848, and C. F. Adams in 1851. 

R. S. T.—We have already answered your question in a 
previous number of Tuz Lonpon Reapsr. If the company 
has supplied you with water, and you do not pay the rate, 
you are clearly liable to a distraint under due legal process. 

Ametra.—A good plan to clean oil-paintings is to wash 
them well with a sponge dipped in warm beer; after they 
have become perfectly dry wash with a solution of the finest 
gum-dragon, dissolved in pure water. 

J. Heap.—A good plan to rid a place of al? kinds of in- 
sects, which are generally produced by want of cleanliness, 
is to sprinkle some oil of lavender, or chloride of lime, on 
the floors; this, if done frequently, seldom or ever proves 
ineffectual. 

JonaTHAN.—1. With care and practice you could improve 
your handwriting. At present, however, it is sufficiently 
rood for an ordinary clerk or man of business. 2. Adver- 
tise in the daily newspapers, and watch the advertisements 
for clerk assistants, &c. 

E. M. E. is so very bashful she does not know whether 
ehe should thank her lover for the presents he makes to her 
30 profusely. Is it possible that “E. M. E.” can ques- 

a for an instant whether, having accepted presents, she 
should express her thanks ? 

Friora.—There is no particular treatment required until 
next May for scarlet geraniums except to keep the frost 

rom them-and give them only sufficient water to keep them 
alive. They should be more or less dry all the spring, but 
not 80 much so as to cause a leaf to fade 

Jessica.—Never sit or lie down in a current of air, or re- 
move any portion of clothing after ceasing from active exer- 
cise; instead of reducing the dress it should be increased 
under such circumstances by putting on a cloak, or shawl, 
even in summer. 

T. Moornr.—The punishment of tarring and feathering is 
sid te have originated in the time of Richard 1, when it 
was enacted that any man taken in the act of thieving 
should have his head shaven and hot pitch poured thereon, 
and upon this the feathers from some pillow or cushion were 
to be shaken, that he might thereby be known as a thief. 





W. W. R.—A good mixture to prevent the hair falling off 
can be made by mixing half an ounce of pearlash and one 
gill of onion juice in a pint of water; put it into a bottle and 
cork closely; dip a rough linen towel in the mixture and 
rub it well into the roots of the hair. It is difficult to ascer- 


tain the exact proportions of the ingredients you mention. 


P. No.tay.—The postage stamp had its origin in London on 
the 10th of January, 1840, and for nine years England alone 
made use of it. France adopted i on the Ist of January, 1549. 
The Tourand-Axis Office introduced it into Germany in the 
vear 1859, and it is now in use in 69 countries in Europe, 9 


in Africa, 5 in Asia, 36 in America, and 10 in Oceanica. 


S. Tuorn asks us:—1. “*‘ Whatis generally said by a young 
man on his being introduced to a young woman, apd 
whether it be his duty to rise if he be sitting when such an 
Much would depend upon the 


introduction takes place?” 
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circumstances under which the introduction took place, 


something also upon the young man's birth, breeding, and 
intellect. “I have much pleasure in making your acquaint- 
ance " would not be a bad formula. 2. Not quitting his seat 
under such a circumstance, the young man would be re- 
garded by every well-bred person as a bear, “S.T.'3” 


| handwriting is distinct, clear, and businesslike. 


Otrver.—The most splendid royal christening upon record 
is that of Henry VL's only son Edward. It took place in 
Westminster Abbey, and the mantle in which the infant 
was received after its baptism cost a sum equal to 6,0007. of 
modern money, being embroidered with pearls and precious 
stones. 

AcaTHa.—The morning costume of a lady should consist 
of a loose wrapper, fastened with a cord and tassel at the 
waist, and worn with plain cuffs and collar. Shoes should 
always be a little longer than the feet, as it makes them ap- 
pear narrow, which isa great beauty; a broad, skort foot 
is never considered handsome. 

F. Revzens.—The lines, “God bless each happy face,” are 
declined with thanks. The intention is good, but the execu- 
tion very indifferent Your excuse of “ignorance of gram- 
mar as @ study you do not understand,” is in fact no excuse 
for your trial at versification. He who aspires to become a 
poet should at all events first master the rules of English 
composition. 

L. A. K.—1. Your question is not very clearly put to us. 
You can, of course, sue in the countycourt for 2. 2. If you 
have already taken out a summons and have obtained an 


some years upon the Continent, and punted his studies 
under his mother's uncle, Martin, Bishop of Tours, ang 
Germans, Bishop of Auxerre. Pope Celestine consecratey 
him Bishop of Ireland, and chan; his name from Succa. 
thus to Patrick to indicate his patrician desceat anz to give 
weight to his commission. 

G. Grant.—The Vatican is of buil covering 
space of 1,200 feet in length, and 100 in breadth, on one of 
the seven hills in Rome; the site was once the garden of 
Nero. Early in the sixteenth century the Bishop of Rome 
erected a small dwelling, which has been added to by ons 
Pope after another, and it is now one of the most spacious 
and magnificent palaces in the world, stocked with paint. 
ings, statues, books, and antiquities of the rarest kind. 
Omeca.—A Barbican, or watchtower, built on high groung 
whence could be seen the whole city towards the south, and 
also Kent, Sussex, Surrey, and also every other way, gave 
the name to a us thoroughfare connecting Finsbury 
with Aldersgate Street; it was once the mart for old anq 
new apparel. In Dryden's time Barbican had fallen into 
disrepute. 

“ A watchtower once, but now, so fate ordains, 

Of all the pile an empty name remains.” 
Martix.—lf ozone could be obtained in sufficient abundances 
it could be substituted for chlorine, both as a bleaching and 
disinfecting agent, but the present facilities for its prepara. 
tion are altogether too limited for commercial purposes; it 
can be employed in a small way by the use of permanganat- 
of potash, and, to those who can afford the expense, per- 

te is a most excellent disinfectant; but when it be. 





order for payment, and that order has not been 1 
with, you can, on application to the county court, obtain a 
judgment summons for the whole amount either upon the 
debtor's goods or person. 

©. T.—To make court-plaster dissolve some isinglass 
stretch your silk on a wooden frame by means of tacks, 
apply the isinglass with a brush, and let it dry, repeat it, and 
when again dry cover it with a strong tincture of balsam of 
Peru. This is the real English court-plaster; it is pliable, and 
never breaks; the more common is covered over with the 
white of eggs and dried. 


A FURIOUS STORM. 
A furious storm may rise and spread, 
And bellow loud and long; 
The manly heart its rage may dread, 
The cheerful cease the song. 


Still tempests never last so long 
That hope yields to despair ; 

A murmur may escape the tongue, 
But hope—sweet hope—is there. 


Hearts may indeed be sore oppress’ 
With painful fears and grief, 

Yet something whispers in the breast 
Soon there may be relief. 


Saw ye not yesterday « lad 
With sorrow in his eye? 

His brow was dark, his heart was sad. 
And nothing gave him joy. 

Fortune with bitter taunts pass'd by, 
And pierced his fair young heart; 

He sigh'd, and wept, and wish'd to die, 
So painful was the smart. 


But scarcely had the wish gain'd birth, 
Than hope was at his side; 
His face put on a mask of mirth, 
And thus in hope he cried— 
“ Ah, what though storms assail to-day, 
And all my joys destroy, 
To-morrow those will pass away, 
And sunshine bring back joy.” J. E. 
Livya STaNzer, nineteen, 5 ft. 6 in. in height, brown hair, 
gray eyes, and domesticated. 


spondent must be fair and tall. 

E. B., twenty-one, tall, a good figure, and domesticated. 
Respondent must not have less than 200/, per annum. 

R. C. W., thirty-two, a widow, with five children, 50/7. a 
year, Respondent must be in a respectable position. 

Sunsniye and Snape. “Sunshine,” seventeen, tall, and 
fair hair. “Shade,” dark eyes and hair, and mirthfal. 

ALLAN, twenty-eight, good looking, and a Government 
clerk, with an income of 2501. Respondent must be about 
twenty or twenty-five, amiable, fair, and petite. 

Jonn N., twenty-two, 6 ft. 1 in. in height, dark, black hair, 
whiskers, and moustache, and blue eyes. Respondent must 
be tall and fair. 

B. H., eighteen, tall, dark, and in the telegraph service, but 
going into business for himself. Respondent must be about 
seventeen. (Handwriting good.) 

Lity, seventeen, 5 ft. 4in. in height, fair, blue eyes, and 
fond of music. Respondent must be dark, tall, and about 
twenty-one. 

W. C. N., twenty-six, 5 ft. 7in. in height, blue eyes, and 
fair. Respondent must be twenty-two or twenty-three, me- 
dium height, good looking, and able to look after a home. 

Esteta, 5 ft. 5 in. in height, a brunette, round face, rosy 
cheeks, and dark eyes. Respondent must be dark, with 
good prospects, and 200/. a year. . 

ADELE, seventeen, fair, well educated, and highly accom- 
plished. Respondent must be dark, and have at least 250/. 
a year. (1. Handwriting good. 2. Hairlight brown. 3. Apply 
to a school agent.) 

Epwarp,G., twenty-nine, 5 ft. 9 in. in height, dark brown 
hair, neither fair nor dark, and has a salary of 90i. per 
annum. Respondent must have money; not particular as to 
age, height, or eomplexion. 


an abst 





with independent means would not be objected to, 





islanders. To qualify bimsel 








Potty, eighteen, tall, brown hair, fair, but no fortune. Re- ' 





C.S. &., 5 ft. 5in. in height, dark complexion, studious, and. 
i Respondent must be about thirty or thirty. 
five, amiable, and domesticated ; a young widow and child.en 


Marrry.—St. Patrick was a native of Scotland and de- 
Scended from a noble family. By banditti he was carried 
prisoner to Ireland, where he continued. six years and 
learned the language of the people; he made his escape, 


comes & question of employing tons of a compound recoursa 
must be had to well-known commercial articles. 
AvpHonse.—In France a sovereign is always worth 25 
francs, and this is the amount at which it will be taken at 
any house. The best plan, however, is to change English 
money into French at a bureau de change (exchange office), 
where a premium is usually given. The value of French 
money is easily compared with English. Thus 41. represents 
100f. ; 402., 1,000f. ; 4002., 10,000f.; 102., 250f,; 57.,125f. “A franc 
is 20 sous, or 100 centimes, and represents a trifle more than 
9}d.; and 1 franc, 25 centimes; represents 1s.; 5 francs re- 
presents 4s. A napoleon, or 20 frances, represents 16s. 
A.zErt.—1. A good remedy for deafness is to bruise in ¢ 
marble mortar the flowers, leaves, and stalks of fox-glove, 
mix the juice with double the quantity of brandy. Tho 
method of using it is to drop one drop in the ear every night, 
then moisten a bit of lint with a little of the mixture; put 
this. also into the ear, and take it out the next morning: con- 
tinue this until the cure Toimprove the sensa 
of smell in the morning dip the face into a basin of cold 
water, and inhale it through the nostrils; if you de this 
effectually you will speedily derive benefit. 

Howanrp.—If you would be happy be kind. “Why is 
kindness so full of power?” It is happy, and causes happi- 
ness; it assures us that we are not alone; it takes posses- 
sion of the body, with all its springs of nervous energy, heals 
the wounds of the spirit, and thereby imparts new vigour 
and warmth to the current of life. It reanimates innocent 
dead hopes, and draws us from self-abandonment, by caus- 
ing us to prefer the disposition we see in others to what we 
experience in ourselves, and puts us in close relationship 
with those who are governed by a sincere faith. 

Carto J. C., nineteen, 5 ft. 6 in. in height, gentlemanly, 
and with expectations. Respondent must be goed looking. 
fondof music, and have a fortune. 
Jenntf, tall, fair, and when of age will have some money 
ae must be tall, dark, and of High Caurch pria- 
ciples. 
Treoporge, seventeen, 5 ft. 6 in.in height, and dark hair 
andeyes. Respondent must be musical, and have a litle 
money. 
Exo B. and Lizz B. “Emma B.," twenty-one, 4 ft. 4in 
in height, light hair and eyes, rather stout. “ Lizzie B., 
twenty-one, 5ft. 4in., dark brown hair and eyes, and do- 
icated preferred. 
Atice and Jesstr. “Alice,” eighteen, tall, hazel eyes, 
fair hair, and expectations. “Jessie,” seventeen, 
medium height, blue eyes, black hair, and a moderate for- 
tune when of age. Respondents must be tall and amiable 
Manet, tall, fair, domesticated and fond of business. Re- 
spondent must be tall, dark, and a member of the Church of 
England. (Handwriting, although free and bold, will admit 
of imprevement, especially in the formation of the letters.) 
Jutta, twenty, medium height, light brown hair, blue eyes, 
very fair, has no fortune, but a loving and winning disposi- 
tion. Respondent must be dark, medium height, and a good 
salary or small fortune. 
Me .icent M., middle age, a widow, no children, and of 
business habits. Respondent must.be manly, a member of 
a Christian church, and without children; a retired pev- 
sioner not objected to. 


Communications RECEIVED: 
Harorp Asncrort is responded to by—“ Clarissa,” nine- 
teen, fair, with 50/. a year, and 2,000/. a year on the death of 
a relation; and—‘ Lily Olarke,” nineteen, tall, fair, aud 
will have a fortune. . 
May by—“J. BR. B.,” tall, fair, fond of music, and with 
good expectations. 
. Lizzi by—“ Lecturer,” who would be glad to hear from 
er. 
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N.B.—CorRRESPONDENTS MUST ADDRESS THEIR Letrers 70 
THE Eprtor or “THe Loxpon Reaper,” 334, Strand, W.C 

t,t We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manuscrip!s 
As Led are sent to us voluntarily, authors should rotaia 
copies. 
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Swand, by J. Watson 
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